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lUTROEUCTION 

In  a  recent  study  by  Conley  and  Sorensen  the  observation  is 
aade  that  alooho.Usr.  is  tho  •'third  Kost  serious  public  health  problem 

''in  the  United  State :^,  exceeded  only  by  cancer  and  heart  disease «"  

Survey f-  in  indusLi-ies  have  indicated  that  incidence  of  aicoholisa  : 
and  piT'blea  drinlojng  is  fron  "4  to  8  percent"  of  the  total  employees. ^. 

The  results  of  a  survey  by  the  United  States  Comptroller 

General  has  shovjn  that  alcohol  abuse  and  drug  abuse  are  also  sei'ious 

probleiis  in  the  loilitary  services.   The  latter  study  indicated  tr-at 

alcohol  probloms  .in  the  nilitary  services  are  at  least  equivalent 

to  those  of  the  civilian  popnilation, 

Althaagh  the  incidence  of  alcoholism  in  the  military 
popiaation  say  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the  civilian 
population,  it  could  be  a  more  serious  problem  because 
of  the  frequently  dangerous  and  critical  duties  involved,'' 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  is  further  emphasized  by  the  stated 
Department  of  the  Army  policy  to  give  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prevention 
and  control  the  highest  priority,  second  only  to  meeting  operational 
reqid-rsments.'  In  order  to  implement  thds  directive,  the  Department 
of  the  kmy  has  es-.ablished  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Teams  on.  U,3o  fiJTir^  installations.  Currently  authorized  mili- 
tary spaces  in  these  control  teams  are  for  a  physician,  and  chaplain, 
and  two  e-ilisted  paraprofessionals.  The  chaplains  assigned  to  the  team 
raust  be  approved  cy   the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains, 
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The  role  of  the  chaplain  in  rehabilit-.tion  of  aleohol3.cs 
and  drug  abusers  dssei'-zes  prscial  er.phasis,  Affed&d 
ind5.vj.:lual3.  .^vu.^:.oritli   are  reople  £3?.rchlng  for  lasting 
values  and  patt-Btris  of  cleaning  vhJLCh  they  can  accept. 
The  chaplain  can  pi-x)'.T.de  si^ificant  and  practical  help 
■vrith  that  search,  often  succeeding  where  other  attempts 
at  reliabilitaticn  fail.? 

Every  chaplain  is  -charged  vdth  providing  a  d;>-na.aic  and  co^iprehensive 

pro2TC.Bi  of  chaplain  accivities  to  include:  religious  ser'/icss, 

religious  education,  peroral  cara,  \i.sitaticn,  ccimssling,  assisting 

in  rehabilitation,  rdmstrj-  to  cick,  and  ranistty  to  rdlitary  de- 

psndents,"'  Proclen  drirJiirig  is  a  concern  inherent  in  several  of  the 

above  areas  of  ninistr;,^;  therefore,  sone  chaplains  nay  -war.t  to  irr,pro-/e 

their  slcills  in  counseling  problcn  drinkers, 

STATSSNT  OF  FJRPOSE 

The  jnirpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  develop  an  introductoiy 
handbook  of  Transactional  Analysis  and  Gestalt  (TAG)  psychotherapeutic 
tociiniques  to  assist  nilitary  chaplains  in  short-tein  counseling  with 
pi-obleai  drinkers.  In  the  author's  experience  sons  chaplains  have 
indicated  feelings  of  inadequacy  in  counseling  problem  drinlters,  and 
were  therefore,  reluctant  to  involve  themselves  in  a  helping  role. 
The  unique  position  of  the  chaplain  is  one  v^hich  can  be  effectively 
utilized  in  relating  therapeutically  to  the  problem  drirJ^er  by  group 
and  individual  counseling  v.hen  he  possesses  knowledge  and  expertise 

in  alcohol  problems, 
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PROBABLE  VAUJa 

It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  become  a  means  whereby 
chaplains  may  gain  knowledge  and  expertise  in  counseling  problem 
"drinkers.  Few  military  perscnnal  are  trained  specifically  in  this 


area.     The  chapDiiiri'fJ  genersl  training  hac.  been  in  the  area  of 
religious,  personal,  and  f airily  rriittGr.*:  jtrv  the  near  exclusion  of 
counseling  the  problem  drinlcer  end  his  faiiily.     Parthemore,  it  is 
hoped  that  this  study  can  bs  utilj.sed  effectively  as  a  resource  in 
training  seisinars.     The  vjriter  as  surges  that  chaplains  nay  benefit 
the  3si?-itary  co)i:ir»unity  socially,  econoriically,  arrf  healthwise  thorough 
the  use  of  this  handbooh  by  bacorijig  a  niore  effective,  agent  for  •^- 
therapeutic  chaiige  vrith  problesi  drinkers* 

DEi.'s:rrip:)  of  Tgg-i3 

The  PROSIS'l  DHIIS3R  as  used  in  triis  study  is  defiiisd  as  an 

individual  t-rho  concui^es  alcoholic  beverages. in  such  a  v3rj   as  to  re^j'Alt 

in  iTijui^''  to  his  ovm   or  another's  health,  social,  or  economic  fane- 

tionin~.  This  definition  is  an  extraction  and  suiaiiarization  of  L>.-o 

standard  definitions  quoted  by  Harry- Milt  in  Basic  Hanibook  on 

Alcoholis:.:; 

Alcoholics  are  those  excessive  drinlcers  '/tiose  dependence 
on  alcohol  has  attained  sv.ch  a  degree  that  it  shows  in 
a  noticeable  disturbance  or  an  interference  vith  their 
bc<lil;,'  and  nental  health,  interpersonal  relations,  and 
their  s.'uooth  social  and  econord-c  functioning, 

•  •  e  Alcoholism  is  a  chronic  disease  rjarAfested  by  repeated 
iiuplicatlve  drinlcii^g  so  as  to  cause  injuiy  to  th§  drinker's 
health  or  to  liis  social  or  econoiric  functioning,  ' 

Howard  J,  Clir.ebeLl,  Jr.,  defines  an  alcoholic  as  "anyone 
•whose  drinking  intsrjferes  frequently  or  continuously  viith  an^'  of  his 
important  life  adjustncnts  and  interpersonal  relationships,"^^ 

This  tern  problem  drinker  is  the  choice  of  the  author  because 
of  the  "sot^^er"  implications  than  those  associated  vdth  the  tern 
alcoholic. 
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In  counseling  and  educational  ■.■ioxk,   ''rroblera  drinker" 
ort.3n  is  a  valus'bl^  substitute  for  the  tem  "alcoholic," 
This  is  true  in  those  cases  in  vrhich  "alcoholic"  is  a   . 
stuabling  block  for  the  person  cr  persons  involved 
because  o^  their  'preconceived  stereotjrpe  conceining 
the  teni,'' 

The  ability  cS  nilitar;'/  forces  to  inaiediately  respond  to 
nations.1  energencies  nay  be  endangered  by  persorjiel  who  s.re  under 
^.*th?  influence  of  alcohol.  Therefore,  national  and/or  rdlitary  ,..,..:.•.•.<•,"... 
■■*•'■  security  is  included,  as  a  factor  in  this  definition  of  problem  t/  . 
di*inker,  ; 

The  MJIITAPil  ZrJ^UJl]   ;-ri.ll  include  all  ministers,  priests, 
rabbis,  or  clergy.-nen  who  are  on  active  or  reserve  duty  in  the  UrAted  -  - 
States  Amy,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Coast  Guard, 

CiHOET^TEK-I  COUI'JSSUIIG  is  defined  as  that  which  usually  will 
not  exceed  four  inonths  duration.  Long-term  counseling  is  difficult 
to  continue  due  to  the  rapid  turnover  of  military  personnel  and  the 
dianging  operational  requirenents, 

TAG  is  an  abbreviation  coined  by  the  author  prinarily  for  the 
convenience  of  -brevityo  TAG  denotes  the  use  of  Transactional  Analysis 
and  Gestalt  therapy  in  conbination,  or  integrated,  by  a  particular 
counselor, 

PSUi-IITAriOI'iS  0?  TH2  STUDY 

This  study  does  not  attenpt  to  differentiate  between  problem 
drinking  and  alcoholism.  Problem  drinking  is  assumed  to  include  alcohol- 
i&ia,  Ho  conscious  attempt  vras  made  to  moralize  regarding  the  use  of  or 
non-use  of  beverage  alcohol  in  normal  social  settings.  The  subject 
matter  has  been  prinarily  confiiied  to  drinl-:ing  in  the  military,  to  the 
military  chaplTiin,  and  to  the  chaplain's  role  as  a  counselor  in 


a-ntervention,  one  to  one  ccunseHng,  and  group  therapy  for  alcohol 
abusers, 

>IETHODQL-OaY 

The  author  surve^-ed  existing  litercture  pertaining  to 
ailitaiy  drinlcing  pi-s-ctices  and  problsKS  and  Transactional  Analysis 
and  CSestalt  therapy.  Interviews  viers  held  vith  active  duty  aiid  ■  -.•...  .' 
retired  siilitary  personnel  and  >.-ith  professionals  in  the  counseling 
and  alcoholic  treatment  field  in  c^ier  to  gather  other  resource-  -v.-  •  • 
iajxterials.  Those  individuals  included  Lieutenant  Coranander  Charles 
J,  Jlurrell,  I'SN  Retired;  ::-:.jor  John  Jackson,  U3;j  Retii^;  Lieutenant  ' 
Colonel  Dev/ey  Balcomb,  USA  Retired;  ArchAe  Hood,  M.D. ,  psychiatrist 
and  Director  of  Program  12  (Alcoholis:.i  Treatment  Division),  Kapa 
State  Kospita3,  Irnola,  California;  Ernest  Belden,  Ph.D.,  psychologist. 
Assistant  Director,  Prograr.;  12,  Other  staff  laeiibers  at  Napa  State 
Hospital  who  contributed  infomation  v?hich  has  been  influential  in 
the  developjTient  of  the  thesis  were  psychiatric  social  workers 
Traverse  Elliotl;,  Robert  Hendra,  Virginia  ITayo,  and  Samuel  Metsgar. 
J,  Lyn  Elder,  Fh.D, ,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Coiinseling,  Golden  Gats 
Baptist  Theological  Seiainary,  Mill  Valley,  California,  and  Richard 
B,  Cheathan,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Studies,  Bei^eley  Center  for  Alcohol 
Studies,  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Bericeley,  California,  vrere  also 
consulted  regarding  the  counseling  of  problem  dilnkers.  Dr.  Cheatham's 
guidance  ;ias  been  invaluable  in  -the  formulation  of  this  study, 

Pei^onal  counseling  ercperiences  have  been  incorporated  with 
the  aforemention-od  research  for  utilization  by  chaplains. 

The  military  environment  and  its  unique  drinkirig  problems  was 


10 
considered  in  its  relationship  to  the  chaplain  as  an  effective 
therapeutic  agent. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  any  individual  theory  af 
psychotherapy  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  successful  short- 
terai  counseling.  The  tvro   theories  of  Transactional  Analysis  and 
Gestalt  (TAG)  thei'apy  will  be  integrated  in  order  to  present  a 
short-term  foiwula, 

TJie  rationale  for  the  use  of  TAG  therapy  is  derived  priinarily  ■  ■ 
from  tho  acaderdti  and  clinical  experience  of  the  author.  To  this  date, 
no  knO'-Jn  research  has  been  dons  which  proves  or  disproves  the  effective- 
ness of  TAG  over  other  methods  of  counseling  with  problem  drinkers. 

The  techniques  described  are  adaptable  to  situations  involving 
other  forms  of  dznig  abuse,  but  such  adaptation  will  be  left  up  to  the   ( 
judgment  of  the  reader,       ,  •       _ 
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PREFACK 

I>iring  the  acadeirdo  year  I97I-I972,  the  writer,   then  a 
■    student  at  the  Berksley  Center  for  Alcohcl  Studies,   Pacific  School 
of  Religion,  BerkelsT',   California,  became  acquainted  ivith  the  concepts 
of  Trajasis-p+aonal  Analysis  and  Gestalt  Therapy.     As  a  result  of  this 
experienc-j,   a  decision  vjas  nadc  to  develop  an  Introductor:,-  Kaj^dbook 
Tidiich  may  aid.  militarj'  chaplains  in  their  counselins  of  problen 

drinkers,  i 

1 
Expertise  in  counseling  is  best  gained  by  clinical  practice    \ 

under  professional  supervision.  This  vork  is  not  meant  to  be  con- 
prehensive,  advanced,  nor  is  it  intended  to  be  a  course  in  counsalin.-. 
Rather,  it  is  hoped  that  chaplains  may  be  Kotivated  by  the  handbook 
to  study  these  concepts  in  depth,  and  also  attend  seminars  'and  work- 
shops related  to  t-he  subject,  for  it  is  through  study,  personal  ap- 
plication, and  by  taking  advantage  of  educational  opportiinities  that 
they  can  becojne  more  effective  co-onselors  with  alcohol  abusers. 

The  rdlitarj'-  chaplain,  trained.,  ordained,  and  endorsed  by 
his  particular  religious  denordnation,  perfoiins  a  urdque  function  - 
designed  to  "bring  'jod  to  nen  and  nen  to  C-od,"  Although  his  ministry 
is  to  a]J.  the  rr,en  in  his  particular  area  of  assignment,  because  of 
his  background  in. .religious  and  philosophical  values,  he  can  make  a 
special  contribution  toward  restoring  the  problen  driricer  to  health 
and  sobriety.  Few  hilitar;/  personnel  zve   trained  specifically  to 


help  persons  who  have  dilricmg  problems.  Chaplains  are 'generally 
trained  in  tho  areas  of  religious ,  personal.^'  and  f  anily  matters  to 
the  near  exclusion  of  counseling  the  problem  drirJcer  and  his  fardly. 

In  applying  the  theories  of  Transactional  Analysis  and  Gestalt 
therapy  to  grouj)  and  ii:idiv~5.dual  couiiseling  of  prcblea  drinkers,  the 
■writer  becane  con^rxnced   that  the  two  theories  are  compatible  and  work 
qtiite  -s.."*!!  together*  Counselees  grasp  the  concepts  and  rules  quickly  ••:"• 
and  achieve  both  omotiona'J  awareness  and  cognitive  insight  rapidly  ..  . .,  . 
through  the  use  of  TAG  (TAG-  denotes  the  conbined  use  of  Transactional 
/malysis  am  ^Gestalt  therapy--  techniques).  An  excellent  viov'<,   Som  - 
to  Win,  by  Ja^es  and  Jongcvard  has  been  invaluable  in  providing  guide- 
lines in  the  developnent  of. this  handbook. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author,  vho  is  a  U.S.  Army  Chaplain 
on  .active  dut;/,  that  r.:any  chaplains  are  not  avare  of  the  extent  of 
drirJcing  prcble.nis  and  vuihealthy  drinking  practices  present  in  the 
military  and  in  the  civilian  conmunity.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  chaplains  fall  into  two  categories  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
a].cobolic  beverages,  (1)  The  non-drinker  who  may  be  unaware  of  the 
extent  of  drinlcing  because  his  personal  habits  tend  to  separate  him 
from  the  places  where  hea/y  drinking  occurs,  and  (2)  the  chaplain 
who  drinks  social3.y  and  therefore  is  reluctant  to  confront  the  indi- 
vidual -idio  imbibes  too  much,  or  Just  overlooks  problem  drinking  as 
uniaportant  as  long  as  the  individual  doesn't  cause  direct  ham  to 
anyone. 

The  :Td_Iitary  di±nking  practices  and  the  drinking  problems  vdll 
be  discussed  in  Chapter  I  along  with  the  rehabilitative  resources 
that  are  available  to  the  nilitarj'-  problea  drinker.  Chapters  n  and 


•  17 

HI  -will  present  over^/ie-s-jrs  of  Transactional  Analysis  and  Gestalt 

1^     theories,  reDpectively.  Ch?pter  17  -1.11  explain  sone  of  the  ways 

TAG  can  be  used  in  early  intervention,  one  to  one  counselin-;,  ^roup, 

arid  fajaily  counseling  related  to  problem  drinking. 


CHAPT.^R  I 

THil  PH0BL3I^  AIsD  ITS  SSTTINu 

Q^ll^^lP  PRACTICES  IW  Tia  HILITARY  E3TA3LI3H:-SNT 

This  chapter  iTilJ.  atteyipt  to  describe  some  of  the  present 
drinkirig  practicss  in  the  Militar;/  serv'ices  and  the  rel'ated.  problems 
of  alcohol  abnse.     Clearly  differentiating  between  the  drinl<ing 
practice  and  the  drinking  problem  is  sonetiines  difficult.     In  some 
cases  the  drinlcing  practice  itself  inay  appear  to  bo  the  problesi. 
The  resources  available  for  helping  military  problem  drinlcers  -trill 
be  listed  along  -Hith  the  unio^ue  contribution  the  chaplain  can  make 
as  a  counselor, 

Consunption  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  Aaerican  society  is 
genera3J.y  exjjected,   accepted,   and  encouraged.     Drinking  is  advertised 
as  if  it  -trere  an  indispensable  part  of  nodem  social  li-'/ing,     Howard  C 
Clinebell,  Jr.,  has  jjidlcated  that  because  of  the  "l-Iadison  Avenue" 
pressure,  young  p^eople  do  rot  really  have  freedom  of  choice  about 
whethar  or  not  to  di^nk  and  that  many  who  cannot  handle  it  are  influ- 
enced through  social  conformity  to  use  sicohol. 

The  social  structure  of  the  ailitai^'-  establishnent  of  the 

United  States  is  also  centered  around  activities  v;here  the  extensive 

2 
use  of  alcohol  generally  is  axpacted.       Although  drini:ing  during  duty 

hours  is  proliibited,-  service  clubs  which  dispense  top^uality  liquor 

at  bargain  prices  encourage  the  heavy  drinking  that  is  almost  endemic 


on  niUtar^'  bases,  ^    In  the  rejxjrt  by  the  United  States  General 

Accountii-ig  Office  en  alcoholisn  in  the  nilitar\%   social  functions, 

cited  as  factors  in  encouraging  drLnking,  -.."ere: 

hail-and-farewell,  prorotion,   cocktail,  and  i:etting- 
dovm  parties;    "happy  hours"  at  vaiuous  clubs;   zni 
beer  busts  for  the  troops.     Vie  have  been  told  by  an 
Alcoholics  Ancn;^Tiou3  nexber  that  the  continual  round 
of  mandator;)-  cocktail  parties  nal<es  it  difficult  for^ 
rdii tar;,-  alcoholics  to  avoid  a  drirJcing  environneat,    ,•:. 

Coiumand  influence  cai-  be  a  factor  in  encouraging  the  use-. ■ 
or  non-use  of  alcohols     An  Amy  Chaplain's  i-.lfe  related  this  story     -  .• 
about  several  officer'-S'.-dveE  trho  had  changed  fron  alcoholic  to  soft 
drirJcs  at  un5t  social  functions.     They  said  that  previously  they  -^  - 
dranl'C  because  it  vas  expected.     The  new  coranander  and  his  vife  were, 
for  health  reasons,   absta.iners.     They  pi'ovided   alcoholic  beverages  ; 

for  £7JGsts  vrho  preferred  it  when  they  entertained,  hoi-rex'-er.     The 
»ives  stated  that  although  thoy  disliiced  the  taste  of  alcohol,'  the 
prsvioias  "corrjiand  example"  was  social  pressure  enough  to  make  then 
feel  that  they  should  drirJ:,     Vten  the  "command  exariplo"  changed, 
their  drirJ-cin::  habits  changed  and  they  expressed  to  the  chaplain's 
iv-ife  their  relief  at  the  change  in  wl:at  they  felt  they  were  expected 
to  do. 

A  retired  United  States  Air  Force  Major  gave  this  account  of 
dririking  practices  as  he  saw  and  experienced  them,    . 

'/nile  I  vras  in  Aviation  Cadet  training  there  was  no  •        - 

noticeable  drinking,  in  fact,   no  liquor  vras  perrutted  on 
-base.     During  i-'orld   //ar  II  I  served  -.-dth  a  B29  weather 
crew  based  on  Tinian  Island,   one  of  the  :>'arianas.     '.ve 
vie  re  allotted  t>io  beers  each  ■'■■reek.     One  :ras  cold,  the 
other  train,     T  drarsl<:  the  cold  one  and  saved  up  the  v/ann 
ones,  plai-.nin2  to.  cool  then  and  have  one  big  blast  when 
I  left.     There  -was  no  preoccupation  mth  drirJ<ing  anong 
our  cre-7  at  that  tine.     We  were  building  an  Officer's 
Club  when  I  left  so  I  don't  knovr  vhat  nay  have  happened 
after  that,       ,  ■  ■  ^  , 
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After  the  war,  at  Bijgs  AF3  I  begar.  to  notice  a  differ- 
ent attitude  towai'd  r.y  near  abrtinence.     It  vrr^s  expected 
that  yon  vient  alonj  vdth  the  cro"i,     ~n'  peacetine,  di^nking 
seened  to  be  the  big  thing  in  theS^tratagic  Air  Coni!-.and, 
If  you  didn't  drinlc  you  vsre   sonstL-jes  avoided,   cut 
tiiat  '«;as  no  problem  to  me,   I  didn't  care  tiiat  much  aboiit 
always  being  around  ever^/oody  an:.'->ray,     I  went  straight 
hone  fron  worfi  wrAle  the  others  "scus'ed  it  up"  at  the 
clu'b.     i^Io  one  ever  said  directly',    "Vny  don't  you  go  to  the 
club?"     It  x:as  an  illusor:;  attitudo  that  you'd  better  be 
there  if  you  vanted  to  maice  a  career  in  the  Ai.r  Forcel 
It  cesnc-d  liks  a  Danccls3  £\;ord  held  over  the  heads  of  alltu.,-*.,  •■ 
youngsters.     It  was  a  sil&nt  attitude,  felt,  rather  than 
a  require.-asnt, 

Ivlien  the  rej^alaticns  %:ere  chan^-sd   so  that  it  becane  pos-      ;-;. 
s-jble,  I,   i-'long  ■with  about  four  others   resigned  my  club 
nenber.'i-hip  ivTdle  stationed  at  21l£V7crth  A?3,   South  Daicota,   . 
Our  mz^.ss  vers  posted  in  the   club  and  renarks  about  our 
"disloyalty"  -»rare  overheard,        * 

I  was  not  a  teetotaler,  but  at  parties. I  v;ould  nurse 
only  one  drink  all  evening.     Once  in  a  V7hj.le  I  would 
have  a  beor  at  hone,     I   can't  touch  alcohol  nov7  because 
I  have  hypoglycenia,     I  i:as  practically  weaned  on  hot 
toddy,     Ily  grandmother   (with  w!';oru  I  grew  up)   sold  iJhiskey 
during  Prohibition  in  Tonopah,  Navada,     I  have  nothing 
against  people  hairing  a  drint:  Gocial].y,  but  I  i-eall}-  feel 
that  -too  nany  in  the  service  drink  to  excess. 

Interviews  were  also  held  vdth  a  retired  Array  Lieutenant 
Colonel  whose  views  were  not  so  negative,     \'tv.en  asked  for  his  opin- 
ions x'egarding  drinking  practices  in  the  Army,   he  replied: 

The  use  of  alcohol  \:3.s  of  no  interest  to  Conmand  i.inless 
it  becane  a  problem.     On  the  first  occasion  of  drinl<:ing 
too  rrach.  the  man  would  be  co'onsoled  by  the  CO   (coriPianding 
officer).     If  it  happened  again  the  r.an  would  again  be 
counseled  by  the  CO,     C-n  the  third,  occasion  the  man  would 
be  referre-d  to  the  psychiatrist  and  it  beca,ni3  a  medical 
problem.     The  man  either  straightened  out  or  ■.•?as  discharged. 
I  nevsr  experienced  alcohol  to  be  a  detriment  to  an  officer 
in  doing  his  duty.     As  far  as  I  know,  I  never  had  an  offi- 
cer under  ne  i-.iio  drarJ<  on  duty,     I  did  know  of  an  officer 
in  another  unit  who  was  relieved  because  of  his  drinking, 
I  did   court-martial  one  I'.ZQ  (non-commissioned  officer)   for 
failure  to  repair.     He  didn't  show  up  because  of  being 
druric.     Di-lricing  '.ra-S  generally  accepted  but  didn't  cause 
problems  to  any  great  extent,^ 

A  young  Army  Sergeant  2-5,  only  one  week  after  hiis  return  from 
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the  Repjblic  of  Vietnam  stated  that  .  ' .   . 

heavy  drinljinrj  \<ras  coruion  ariong  the  ol-er  NCOs  in  th8 
larger  bass   canips.     They  would  sj;end  the  vrtiole  evening  -with 
theii'  big  bellies  up  against  the  bar.     '.'Tnere  there  were 
no  clubs  they  Kould  driiilc  in  their  roons,     3ooKe  is  really 
cheap  over  tr.ere.     I  only  know  one  can  in  the  states  that 
I  thoujjht  T-ras  really  an  alcoholic.     He  vas  a  Dri2.1  Sergeant 
..     who  drank  every  niglit.     He  would  sho>:  up  every  morning,   get 
us  started,   then  sleep  ti-TO  or  three  hours. 

The  young  nan's  -vri.fe  coiniiientei :■  ■  -  '. 

There  are  a  lot  of  enlisted  men's  vives  vho  are  alcoholics,.  .. 
You'd  be  surprised  at  the  nunber  of  wonen  who  do  nothing    ,.  /   . 
but  sit  at  hone  and  drink,' 

:       .         Frori  these  conversations  the  assumption  can  be  made  that  heavj' 

drinking  is  a  comon  practice  in  the  iTiilitar;^-  and  it  is  usually  ignored 

unless  it  ii-iterferes  t-iith  one's  discharge  of  his  duties, 

-   While  the  vn^iter  vjas  assigned  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnari,  ' 

a  young  officer  joined  him  as  he  vralked  across  the  compound  and  the  ' 

follo'wliig  conversation  ensued: 

LT:     My  wife  has  really  been  chewing  me  out  in  her  letters 
lately, 

CH:  Is  that  right?     Wiat  seems  to  be  the  problem? 

LT:  Vlell,  she  says  I'm  not  sending  her  enough  money, 

CH:  Do  you  thiiik  you  are? 

LT:  I  could  probably  do  better,     I  spend  quite  a  lot  here, 

CH:  V/hat  are  you  spending  it  on? 

LT:  I  have  a  few  drinl<s  in  the  club  every  evening, 

CH:  How  nany  do  you  usually  have? 

LT:     Oh,  I  would  say  between  eight  and  fourteen.     I  only 

drin}:  run  and  coke,     I  really  like  it.     It  just  costs  rle 
thirty- five  cents  a  drink, 

CH:     Hnmmm.     That's  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  night.     If 
you  nultiply  that  oy  thirty,  that's  at  least  one  hundred 
dollaz's  a  xori^h,  -" 

LT:     Yeah,     T  guess  I'd  better  3ut  down  so  n;.'"  wife  can  buy 
Hore  stuff  she  needs  at  hone. 
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This  incident  poi'tra^-s  T.-hat  sonetines  happens  during  over- 
soas  as3i:-:3:nonts.     The  lonelinos^^,  borec.on,   and  fnistration  of 

overseas  tcurc  have  been  cited  a3  factors  in  pronoting  drinlclng 

p,     ., 
probl^n;,';,  "     .fcen  other  ovtl3t3  are  rot  utilised  in  order  to  nest 

one's  needr:,   then  alcohol  can  be  a  nso-ns  of  escape  or  s-ahstitution. 

The  elevating  effect  of  alcoliol  provides  escape  fron  torodon,  lone- 

linoss,   and  inner  as  v:el3.  as  snvircnnental  conflicts.     Nicholas 

■'Khouiy,  M.r.,   of  the  Univerclt^  of  California  at  Los  Aiigeles  Iledical  / 

School  has  'kiritten: 

All  indi%=i.dtial5.  'rho  dri'-dT  alccl"ol  eontaini-ig  hevGrages 

4r-,-,-«         -•••«•      j»^„-.~     J.^„_.*_^,,  13,, 1.      ■•■Vi-      ^T  r>,-,V^1  •?  /-.  r*  r.  ~  "■>•>''''!  ■=<:- - 

of  i^^o,  differs  frori  the  non-alcoV.olic  in  that  v.-hen 
he  talres  a  drink  he  doesn't  hnc'r  vhen  he  is  tjoing.to 
get  into . trovLOle  fron  it,  5 

".vhen  the  environnental  factors  provide  frustrating  tension 
producing  feelliig':?,    "An  econoriical  price,    coupled  v/ith  rea-i^r  availa- 
bility, tends  to  iticr^ase  cons-impticn, "  according  to  soiae  servicemen 

■to 

inter^Tleved  in  the  oAO  sbivd^^o '       £o;:3ver,   30v.3  stated  an  opiiiion    • 
that  this  v^as  r^ot  significant  in  encouraging  excessive  drinlcing  and 
that  driricing  by  alcchoDics  and  ^roblen  drirJ-cers  '.-.-ould  not  be  affected 
naterially  bj  accessibilitp  and  price  advantages.         Zconoiiiical  advan- 
tage is  a  fona  of  encourageneiit  according  to  another  v.Titer  previously 
q-uoted: 

•   •   •   3ei^.d.ce  clubs,  -.vhich  dispense  top-quality  liquor 
•  at  bargain  prices,   encourage  the'  heav;.'  drirdring  that  is 
alnost  enderd-C  on  nilitary  cases.12  ,  ', 

It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  zrrj  one  facet  of  niHtar;;,^  dririliing  prac- 
tices as  the  culprit  in  pronoting  eKcessive  drirJ<ing,  but  attitudes 
appear  to  be  -.jeighted.  tov;ard  the  encouragenent  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  the  nilitar;'-  socio -c-alttiral  onvircr-tient.     The  ne:ct  section  idJLl 


consider  sone  of  the  probleras  incurred  because  of  problem  drinking, 

DKIKKINa  PH0BL.E:<3  BI  TE3  CTLITARY  zsTAgLisi{:-s::? 

Attitude  of  cor.inand  is  sonetines  a  problen.     As  v?as  mentioned 

in  the  previous  section,  aribi valence  regarding  the  propriety  of  the 

use  or  non-use  of  alco'iol  is  an  inportant  consideration.     This 

aiab-iTalenceson.3txn1esre51.1lts  in  corjiand  reacting  harshly  in  disci^-. 

planing  alcohol  abusers,  but  nore  often  the  tendency  is  to  overlook 

or  ignore  the  problera  because  of  e:.'iotional  involvement  inherent  in     '  '   ■ 

the  ccrrr-^nder  who  nay  drink  moderately  himself.     A  retired  Amy  .Sergeant 

First  Ciiss,  a  recovered  alcoholic,   said  of  his  experiences: 

I  found  that  being  in  the  Army  granted  ne  certain  liberties 
not  allo'.red  In  cixalian  life,   especially  in  regard-  to 
drinlcing,     I  pAso  founi  that  conmanders  were  quick  to 
excuse  riy  many  "ininor"  infractions,   expecially  vhar.  it 
cane  to  being  intoxicated. 

In  thirJving  back,  I  feel  these  "understanding"   corrnianders 
helloed  sie  to  establish  Tiy  drinking  pattern.     V.'isn  I  got 
into  difficulty  invol-zing  dririlcirig.  The  CO  '.-.'as  light 
on  ne  and  told  ne  to  "leam  how  to  drin]<;,"     In  fact,  I 
don't  thinlr  anyone  nentioned  not  drinking  or 'that  I  night 
"be  drinlcing  too  i^uch,  until  I  had  been  in  the  Amy  eleven 
years  and  -was  already  a  conp'olsive  drirJ<:er.''3 

The  command  action  described  in  these  remarics  contrast  mth  the 

official  stated  policy  of  DOD   (Departnent  of  Defense)   and  the  nilitary 

seirvicses  to  encourage  abstinence,  enforce  moderation,  and  punish  over- 

Indulgence,         Lack  of  recognition  of  -nd  personal  involvement  in 

the  early  stages  of  problea  drirJcing  ar.ong  their  personnel  is  a 

proble?j  v;i^ich  accoiipanies  the  aribivalent  attitudes  of  soae  comnanders. 

Another  problen  inherent  in  the  rdlitarj'  is  that  of  security 

and  safety,     Sone  occupe.ticns  are  of  a  critical  nature.     If  the 

servics-rxan  cannot  function  properly,  has  job  nay  be  so  strategic  as 

to  affect  his  owi,  his  iinit's,   a.ad  hj.s  nations  safety.     This  is 


especially  -Important  in  the  light  of  subtle. personality  charig&s  the       : 

problc5i  dririlcer  p;oes  thro'a:;:h  as  he  becomes  dependent  ^:.-pQr.  alcohol, 

A  problem)  driiiker  learns  to  hife,   to  cover  up  his  actions  and 

beccnes  quite  adept  at  it«     In  a  snail  unit  of  less  than  tvro  hundred, 

a  senior  NCO  vas  observed  to  act  as  if  slightly  dnmk  at  all  tines 

(loud  greotLngs,   backslapping,   weaving  to  and  fro  as  he  talked). 

Over  a  poriod  of  tine  this  v?as  noted  by  the  author  to  be  a  "cover" 

•attsnipted  by  the  iran  so  that  his  behavior  >.1aen  druni:  '.as  not  so    .  - 

different  from  that  -when  he  was  sober.     Although  a  very  heavy  drinker 

and  usually  drank  or.  vreekends  he  ^.-as  p-orictual     and  pei'formed  his 

duties  passably.     Dunn  has  observed  more  drastic  personality  changes 

among  alcoholics,  . '  ;..• 

1 
1 

...  in  the  course  of  becoining  addicted  to  alcohol  the 

individual  beccnes  a  very   accoTiplished  liar.  He  is  able 

to  look  you  straight  in  the  eye  and  speak  id-th  the  tones  • 

of  one  taking  a  solemn  oath  without  uttering  a  single 

VTord  of  truth.  .  .  .  Even  in  the  prealcoholic  phase  the 

individual  becomes  an  acconpHshed  liar.  Deceit  and  lying 

become  a  icay  of  life  to  hiir.  as  he  seeks  to  keep  hds  -  ■ 

fa:nily  and^-his  employer  from  kno'.djig  he  is  drinking  more 

.  and  nore,  -^       .,,      ■ 

In  addition  to  the  characteristic  deceit  mentioned  above,  the  author 

became  aware  of  another  aspect  of  character  disintegration  as  a 

result  of  the  roUov.-ing  conversation  -.ath.  two  recovering  alcoholics. 

One  vias  a  retired  U.u.  Na^/y  Chief  Petty  Officer  who  claimed  to  have 

been  drirJiing  four  fifths  of  vodka  each  day  (not  impossible,  he  weighed 

nearly  three  hundred  pounds).  V.'hen  asked  how  he  obtained  the  money  for 

that  much  liquor  when  he  wasn't  working,  the  other  quickly  answered, 

"You  stealj  xou  steal  a  TI   set  or  somethiiig  and  hock  it.  V;hen  you 

want  a  drirJc  badly  enough,  you»ll  do  anything."  The  ex-sailor  nodded 

his  affirmation  and  vrent  on  to  say  that  he  hsd.  become  addicted  'to  the 
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extent  of  ^oing  out  to  Vds  oar  every  hour  between  the  electronics 

classes  he  v-as  teachLng  to  ycur.~  sailors»..^-^ra  nlso  said  that  he 

alvays  jnade  sure  of  his  supplv  during  the  night,  expressing  a  fear 

of  not  hairing  a  drink  available,  a  charr ctjiristic  that  is  also 

descidbed  b;r  Diinn: 

You  see,  the  a3.coholij:  fijially  reach'='S  the  place  where  his 

dependence  upon  alcchol  is  so  co?iplete  that  he  is  terri-  .;•••.■■ 

fied  at  thi^^thou^ht  of  needing  a  irir±  sr.d  not  beinr  able  •,:--:,.  ■ 
to  get  it. 

Accompanpinj  the  gredual  ddsniption  of  personality  is  an  inci-ease  in 

disturbance  of  hone  life,  Sorr.etisies  ccrepletely  unlcno-v.-n  .to  coamand 

the  probl.en  drinker  causes  rrach  suffering  to  hds  mfe  and  children, 

physically,  econoreically,  and  enotionally.  He  nay  beat  his  i-d-fe  or 

children,  ^sjable  or  othen-n.se  sp«nd  noney  needed  for  food,  clothing 

or  furniture.  An  awa.re  ch^aplain  cbsi   sense  the  need  for  gi^ring  nore 

help  than  -t'as  offered  in  the  follo-.ring  situation: 

•  1^  ^■n.fe  pleaded  -vdth  ay  coniaanders  for  help,  but  they  all 
agreed  it  ijas  a  family  matter  and  agreed  -dth  me  that 
she  vas  not  follovang  "protocol"  in  coming  to  then.  She 
went  to  the  chaplains  who  agreed  with  me  about  a  nan's 
"holy"  right 'to  have  a  few  beers  in  the  club  after  a  hard 
day's  \7or?i-.  Of  course,  neither  the  GO  nor  the  chaplain 
looked,  far  enough  into  the  problem  to  see  ^-hat  happened 
after  the  "few  beers"  or  the  kind  of  family  situation 
caused  -iTren   the  husband  al-^cays  has  a  "few"  rather  than 
goi^-.g  hone.  As  long  as  a  nan  performs  his  job  well,  or 
even  passably,  most  connaaders  prefer  to  leave  |,ha  family 
alone  £,1-:  ask  the  :-dfe  to  leave  the  Army  alone, "' 

Fortunately,  the  overall  picture  is  changing.  Since  punitive  measures 

have  oificiall^'  been  exchanged  for  rehabilitative  programs,  the 

identification  of  and  intervention  in  the  lives  of  problem  drinkers 

is  no  longer  the  1-iidden,  threatening  situation  it  formerly  has  been. 

Because  cf  current  changes  in  policy,  the  following  quote  has  been 

ch^anged  to  past  tense':   ■  "  *      ■ 


•  .  •  because  the  nilj.tary  services  often  dealt  punitively 

with  £lcohoJj.sTi ,  there  yp.p   a  tendency  to  cover  uo  the 

problem  throughout  the  cliain  of  cor.nand  and  there  vas 

little  incentive  for  an  individual  to  coKe  forward  openly 

and  seek  help.  The  problem,  t-.-as  hidden  and  covered  up  as 

Ion!;  as  possible  by  the  r.an  hinself,  his  family,  or  a        •   - 

sympathetic  comanding  officer  so   ac  not  to  jeopardize 

the  servicenan's  career.  Doctor*  have  told  us  that  some 

of  their  colleagues  have  be: en  reluctant  to  diagnose  patients 

as  alcoholics  ana  often  clzed   related,  illnesses. 

In  view  or  present  policies,  there  is  a  changing  attitude  in  the 

military  .fror;  a  command  vievrpoint.  Sone  of  these  attitudes  are 

ref!l.cctei  in  the  reaources  for  help  that  have  been  made  available 

-iji  the  riilitarj'-  en-vlrcriiient,  i 

H530UP.CS3  FOR  H;L?i::a  ??J3BLSI  DRIJXER3 

As  a  result  of  the  i-n.del;'-  publicized  abuse  of  heroin  by 

soldier.-  in  the  Reprablic  of  Vietnam  during  1970  and  19?!,   the 

DapartTiSnt  of  Defense  formulated  a  vorldi-ride  comprehensive  drug 

abuse  prevention  and  control  progran.     Recognizing  alcohol  abuse 

as  a  prcblen  and' a  drag,  DOD  included  it  in  the  program.     The  pri-, 

v]a.Ty  objectives  are  to: 

"a.  Prevent  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 

"b.  Identify  alcohol  abusers  and  drug  users. 

"c.  Detoxify  and  provide  necessary  treatment  to  identify 

drug  users  and  alcoholics, 
"d,  Rehabilitate  alcohol  and  drug  dependent  personnel."^ 

Acknovlsdging  that  the  above  nained  personnel  are  vjorthy  of  help  and 

rehabilitation  is- a  first  step  in  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the 

situation. 

The  Alcohol  and  Drag  Abuse  Prevention  Program  in  the  U.S.  Amy  * 

is  described  in  Department  of  the  Army  Circtdar  600-35.'^°  In  Sunnary, 

it  is  a  coanand  progran  wiich  requires  coraprehensive  coCTiunity  effort  ■ 
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coordinated  by  staff  vd.th  such  experts  as  physicians,  lawyers,  and 

chaplains.  i;ot  necessarily  Korking  as  a  ur.ified  group,  but  coor- 
ciinatBd  in  their  efroTls,  are  nenbers  of  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Prevention 
and  Control  Teans.  The  fiuicticn  of  these  teans  is  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitatiou.  Menbers  staff  "hotlines,"  rap  centers,  and 
halfviay  houses.  In  addition,  they  coordinate  vrith  local  civilian 
efforts  end   design  and  participate  in  progranc-  for  dependent  vives  :.^..;'" 
and  children,  as  resources  perMt.  Tlie  pixjgrarr  provides  for  a 
detoxification  unit  usually  located  in  the  installation  hospital. 
Ongoing  counseling  is  provided  through  the  mental  hygiene  facilities, 
rap  centers,  civilian  counselors,  volunteer  workers,  and  the  chaplain. 

Available  also  is  one  of  the  most  successful  agencies  in  helping 
problea  drinlcers.  Alcoholics  Anoniinous.  Many  installations  now  have 
active  A/;  groups.  The  only  requirement  for  menbership  is  a  desire 
to  stop  dn.n]^ing, 

.Other  nilitarj'  organizations  that  help  support  rehabilitation 
are ;  » 

1,  Special  Services,  which  provides  recreational  activities  . 
and  entertaiiment  programs. 

2,  Project  Transition  and  General  Educational  Development 
provide  counseling,  acaderdc,  and  job  placenent  services 
as  part  of  the  rehabilitation  process. 

3,  PR5P  is  a  relatively  new  extension  of  the  Army  Education 
Prograri.  '  In  oixier  to  help  servicenen  cllrdb   the  promotion 
ladder,  and  £].so  prepare  for  retirement,  the  United  States 
Veterans  Adninist ration  has  funded  this  particular  program. 
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Co.TjTunity  agencies  which  provide  assistance  are:  . 

1.  The  American  Red  Cross.  Counseling,  referral,  personal  and 
recreational  services  ai-e  provided  for  servicemen  and,  the 
ARC  links  the  ci^-llian  and  niilitary  conntmity  together 
throughout  the  woi'ld, 

2,  The  United  Ser^ces  Organization  provides  recreational, 
entertainment,  s.p.d   referral  services  for  military  personnel.   .  . 

3o  Tj;e  Veterans  of  Foreign  V.'arr  and  the  teericran  Legion  help 
rfctiiinsrif  veterans  find  e-^plojinent, 

^,  Ki'':i3r!is:;'intemational  rans  Operation  Drug  Alert,  an  educa- 
tional pi*ogran  about  drag  abuse.  They  are  assisting  drag- 
involved  soldiers  to  adjust  to  civilian  life  after  discharge 
vdth  job  placement  and  contact  i-dth  trsatirent  centers, 

5.  The  National  Council  on  Alcoholism  has  branch  offices  jxi 

most  large  cities  and  offers  educational  and  referral  ser'.'lces, 

6.  Al-Anon  is  an  ana  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  -which  has  been 
helpful  to  the  spouses  of  problem  drinkers.  Their  joal  is 
to  help  the  spouse  effectively  cope  vdth  the  problems  of 
living  i7it.h  a  problem  dz*inker,  • 

7.  Ala-Teen,  another  adjunct  of  AA,  gives  teenage  children  infor- 
mation, understanding,  and  support  in  learning  to  live  healthily 
in  an  envircrj^ient  upset  '.ri.th  problem  drinking. 

Although  the  Military  Alcohol  and  Drag  Abuse  Program  is  compre- 
hensive in  scope",  in  addition,  the  chaplain  ns-y  want  to  compile  a 
checklist  of  aT?ail,s.ble  resources  in  the  civilian  community.  He  would 
then  be  prepared  ±n  case  of  a  particular  or  unusual  situation. 

There  are  many  pri-'/ate,  consn'onity,  county,  state,  and  national 

•  ■  .       i   ■ 
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agencies  available  to  help  the  problen  drinksr,  especially  in  the 

larger  cities. 

THE  CKAPUIIK  AS  A  PG50URCE 

The  jnilitary  chaplain,  trained,  oi?dain&d,  and  endorsed  by 

his  particular  religious  denonination,  performs  a  imique  function 

der-ignsd  "to  brin::  *"'Od  to  nen  ?-nd  men  to  God.,"  Althourh  his  ELnistr^r  .,..  . 

is  to  all  the  ner.   in  his  particular  area  of  assignment,  because  of 

Ills  background  in  religious  and  piiilosopi-J-cal  values,  he  can  nake  a 

special'... -contribution  to  the  problem  drinker. 

A.ffecte.i  indi\'iduals  frequently  are  people  searching  for 
lasting  values  and  p-attems  of  nesning  which  they  can 
accept.  The  chaplain  can  provide  significant  and  prac-     '  • 
tical  help  irith  that  search,  cftqn  succeeding  where  other   •  ' 
attenpts  at  rehabilitation  fail. 

The  satisfying  alternatives  of  religious  experience  have  been  the 

salvation  of  nany  alcohol  and  drug  dependent  persons,  Tv70  works 


describing  the  therapeutic  value  of  the'se  dynamic  rdjiistries  are, 

I, 
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m   the  Ghetto ,  by  Don  V.Tlkerson,  ~  and  God  Is  For  The 


AlccholJc.  by  Jjrr;-  D-orJX,' 

The  chaplain's  right  of  pid-vileged  communication  is  functional 
in  helping  create  trust  bet-reen  himself  and  the  pi-oblen  drinker.  In 
his  regular  duties  he  ha^  the  oppurtunity  to  be  a  helping  influence 
through  educa-,ion,  counsel,  and  training.  He  also  is  a  key  person 
in  making  referrals  to  other  appropriate  helping  agencies. 

As  a  staff  of. ficer  he  usually  has  a  good  over^/iew  of  the 
functioning  of  the  unit  and  the  opportunity  to  "nip  in  the  bud"  prob- 
lems of  alcohol  aruse  by  ;«2rly  intervention.  More  consideration  vTill 
be  given  to  early  intervention  in  a  later  chapter. 

Through  study,  personal  application-,  and  by  taking  advantage 
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of  educational  and  vcrkshcp  opportianities  in  the  field  of  alcohol 
iproblonj,  the  chaplain  car.  l«ar:\  to  bo  .i^r^rs' 'affective  oouncolor 
with  alcohol  abasez-'So 


iO-cohol  abuse  io  rscc^nized  as  a  pixjblen  in  the  United  States 
military  ciervice;^  oqaivalent  to  thet  of  civilian  A'-iorioan  society.     -,.■.... 
Social  f-onctions,  s.r.  ..-sll  as  tho  Icr.slinocs,  boredo-.,  ai^d  stresses 
of  overoc;ao  assi^rj^.or.ts,   tend  to  oncoiu\-gv:-  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  the  nilitary  enviroa;:ent .     '-'ilitaiy  security  v.\s.y  be 
jeopardised  whon  excessive  drinking  is  prevalent,     Alcobxd  abuse  causes 
a  brsakdo'.Jn  in  personal  charactex'  and  disrui;t-s  hons  and  faiaily  life  ■ 
emotionally  and  economically.     The  De?ai't--^ent  of  Defense  has  acknov/l- 
edged  that  problen  drin!-:ers  are  worthy  of  help  and  has  implenented  an 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Ab^ass  Prevention  Frcgran  throughout  thci  nilitary 
services.     Supporting  tMa  pro^ran  are  other  nilitary  and  corjsunity 
agencies  sixch  as  Alcoholdcs  Ar.on;Tious,  Ar^erican  ?^ed  Cross  and  sianj'' 
others. 

The  chap^^n  can  make  a  '^inique  contribution  to  pz-oblen  drinkers 
because  of  his  background  in  religious  and  phi].osophical  values,  his 
right  of  privileged  coriinr.mication,  and  his  position  as  staff  officer. 
By  takijig  advantage  of  educational  and  -roiiishop  opportunities,  and  by 
personal   study  the  chap3a.in  can  becone  a  no re  effective  counselor  vith 
alcohol  abusers,  - 
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CHAPT5H  II 
All  0Y3H7ISV;  OF  TRA:;SACTIONAL  AI^ALYSIS 

TR.A.;:^igTiciTAL  .A!:ai.y5I3  ?h:ory      -  '       ' 

Structursj.  .^lelysis  is  at  ths  heart  of  TA  and  is  its  person- 
ality thocry.  The  perscna?.iti-  opsrates  from  three  ego -states,  A 
phenonsmn  noticed  by  Eric  Berne,  especially  in  his  group  counseling, 
vas  tbat  during  "spontaneous  social  activity  ,  .  ,  frcn  tjjne  to  time 
people  show  noticeable  changes  in  posture,  vlei-Tpoint,  voice,  vocab- 
ulary'-, aiii  other  aspects  of  behavior  ,  ,  ,  often  accc!?.panied  by- 
shifts  in  feeling."   Ar.  appealing  aspect  of  TA  is  its  vocabulary 
which  "has  made  it  possible  for  two  people  to  t-alk  about  behavior 
and  kno--r  >Siat  is  neant." 

Utilizing  his  neu  sinple  vocabulary  Berne  began  to  describe 
how  "...  a  certain  set  of  behavior  patterns  corresponds  to  one 

state  of  mind,  while  another  set  is  related  to  a  different  psychic 

3 
attituae,  often  inconsistent  ^/rith  the  first."   Fron  these  behavior 

patterns  o^ne  his  developnent  of  e^o  states  -.■.hich  he  naned  Parent, 

Adult,  and  ChJLld.  These  ai^e  not  the  sane  as  Freud's  Id,  Sgo,  and  Super- 

3go,  -sAiich  are   concerts,  but  are  distinct  realities  fron  vhich  people 

act  and  rasponf., 

« 
The  theoretical  b"sis  for  structural  anal3'-sis     conprises 
tlires  prarrj:-tic  ab-'^olutes  and  three  general  h^^^potheses. 
By  a  "pra-ffiatic  .absolute"  is  ;.ieant  a  condition  to'wvdch 
£0  far  Xio  e.-Ci-reptiona  have  been  fc^md. 

1,     That  ever:,'  jrov.r.-.Tp  individual  'Vias  once  a  cMld. 
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That  eveTTf  hunan  being  'idth  sufficient  functioning 
brain  tissue  is  potentially  capable  of  adequate 
reality  testing. 

That  everj-  ir:iividual  \fr.o  survives  into  adult  life 
has  had  either  functioning  parents  or  soraeone  in 
IccQ  parentis. 
Tlie  correspond  in  c;  hypotheses  are: 

1.  That  raiics  of  childhood  survive  into  later  life 
as  complete  ego  states.      (Archeopsychic  relics.) 

2,  That  reality-testing  is  a  function  of  discrete 
ego  states,    -nd  not  an  isolated  "capacity," 
(Naopsychic  fujiCtioning.) 

Tb^t  the  sxec:jtive  nay  be  taken  ever  by  the  cor.plete 
ego  state  of  an  outside  individual  as  perceived, 
(Sxteropsychic  functioning,)^ 
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In  suisnary,  the  structure  of  personality  is  regarded  as 
cciaprisijij  three  organs:  the  exteropsyche,  the  neopsyche, 
and  the  archeo psyche,  as  shov.71  in  Figure  ],A,  These  mani- 
fest themselves  phenoT.enologically  and  operationally  as 
three  t:rce3  of  ego  states  called  Parent,  Adult,  and  Cliild 
respectively,  as  sho'^^n  in  Figure  15, 


(A)  Organs 


(B)  Ego  States 


FIGURS  I,- 


Dr,  Berne  indicates  that  shifts  in  ego  states  res-jlts  from 


psychic  energy,  or  cathexis  at  a  given  aonent  giving  e:cecirtive  power 
to  tliat  ego  state,   Each  ego  state  has  a  responsible  place  in  the  life 
of  an  individual  and  it  is  only  when  one  ego  state  causes  an  iribalance 
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that  help  is  needed  to  reorgajuze  the  structure.     The  i:6llo\-n.ng 
incident   is  iiluntrstivs  c:   such  an  ir.bal^jiee, 

A  ycr.xr.g  boy,  after  l-dttin.fj  an  old  nan  --Jhile  tr^^'ins  to 
rob  hia,   said  to  his  :,:robation  officer,    "I  knev;  exactly 
vrhat  I  was  doing;   I  shouldn't  have  done  it;  but  I  felt 
like  doir.^-  it  anyho-.;.  7         -  ^,^-^  -^ 

The  three  ego  states  can  be  clearly  seen  here  ivii,h  the  Child  holding 

the  executive  pov.i3r. 

^^®  ^"-"-nt  ego  state  contains  the  exanple  s.nd  pronouncements 

(verbal  or  nonverbal)   of  ryal  parents  or  parent  substitutes.     In  the 

individual's  sisniorj  are  ;;cr/.ian£nt  recoid.in??cf  ii'iposed  external 

events  perceived  by  a  person  in  early  years.     These  are  the  con- 

tro3JLing  or  nurturing  aspects  of  life  ae  taught.     "Inwardly,  it  is     •. 

experienced  as  old  Parental  messages  vhich  continue  to  influence  the 

8 

inner  Child.   Tv.-o  main  functions  of  t-he  Pai-ent  are: 

"(1)   to  act  effectively  as  the  parents  of  actual  children. 
"(2)  tc  nal-;3  many  responses  automatic,  wnich  conserves 
a  great  deal  of  tine  and  energj. "9 

The  Adult  ego  state  acts  as  the  survival  systen  for  the 
human  organisrai-  It  observes  factual  data  and  computes  the  re  smalts 
needed  for  effectively  living  in  the  world,  Ajiotber  task  of  the 
Adult  is  to  regulate  the  activities  of  thr  Parent  and  the  Child,  and 
to  laediate  objectively  between  then.  It  is  organised,  adaptable, 
intelligent,  and  functions  by  testing  reality,  estimating  probabii- 
ities,  and  competing  dispassionately.   It  is  not  related  to  a  person's 
age. 

The  Child  ego  state  consists  of  the  early  internal  responses 
of  the  snail  person  to  what  he  saw  and  heard,  and  the  "positions"  he 
took  about  himself  and  oUiers,  In  the  Child  rests  life  as  felt. 
Everyone  c-.rvie::   a  little  boy  or  girl  airtund  inside  of  hin,  ^^  In 
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this  little  boy  cr  girl  also  reside  intuiticp,   creativitj, '  spontcncv^us 
drive  and  en^oyrr.ov.t,^ 

Distinction  should  be  3is.de  bet-.-Teen  Child  ego  state  and  the' 
•word   "childish,"     "Cliildish"   connotes  undesirability,   sonethdng  to 
be  stopped,   or  gotten  rid  of.     The  ter^i  '"childlike"  is  used  since  it 
is  more  biological  and  not  prDjudicial.^-^     In  the  previously  cited 
exaniple,   tho  boy  \sho  hit  the  old  man  sliifted  Internally  fron  one  ego 
state  to  anot!ier  •rcy.y  qioickly,   or  perhaps  Einiultaneously,  but  his 
Child  had  contaninatEd  the  Adult  and  Parsnt,   therefore,  the  Chdld 
itiaintainod  oontrcJ.,     If  the  Child  in  the  individual  is   confused  and 
imhealthy,   then  the   consequences  nay  be  unforti^nate,  but  something 
can  and   should  be  cione  about  it, 

TRAi:aACTIC::s 

Wien   people  encounter  each  other  socially,  and  one  acknow- 
ledges the  other  verbally  or  otherviise,  a  t-ansactional  stL^iiulu-': 
occurs,  A  tran^acticnal  response  then  occ^ars  if  another  person  says 
or  does  sonethirig  r=.'lated  to  the  stimulus.  The  tmit  of  social  inter- 
course is  called  a  transaction,  ^5  Siinple  transactional  analysis  is 
concerned  vath  diagnosing  -vhich  ego  state  implemented  the  transac- 


tional stiiimlus,  and  v&lch  one  executed  the  transactional  response. 
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The  most  simple  transactions  are  those  between  Adult  and  Adult,    (Figure 
2a,  Type  I),     Next  are  Child-Parent  transactions,   (Figure  2b,  Type  II). 
The  tira-nsactions  .are  complementai-y:   that  is,, the  response  is  appro- 
priate and  'jrpectec    5S:d'   follovs  the  natural  order  of  healthy  huaan 
relationships.     The  Tweeters  ai^  pirallel  and  as  long  as  they  remain 
parallel  or  complementary  oomnunication  can  continue  indefinitely. 
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(a)  Type  I  (b)  Typo  II      . 

Conpler.oritar;.'  Transactions  ^.7 
ELKJRS  2 

A  cro3_sod  transaction  occurs  vuisn  an  Adult-Adult  stintalus 
such  ss,   "VJhat  t5jr.e  is  it^"   is  answered  -*Jith  a  Child  resixansi  such 
as,   "You're  al-.nys  a3l:in-  no  sonsthLn-  I  don't  ];nov;!"     (See  T^.rpe  I, 
Figure  3,  "belo'.:),     A  crossed  transaction  frcn  the  Parent  ego  state 
could  ce,  "»V  are  you  alx:ays  forgetting  yo-ar  •'.■:atch?"     (See  (b)  Trrpe  II, 
Figure  3,  13210-.:).     Crossed  transactions  resalt  in  broken  connunications 
and  caiise  aiost  of  the  social  difficaltios  in  the  world.     The  .T.ost  co-non 
is  (a)  T^rpe  I,   colloquially  spoken  of  as  "hooking  the  Child",     '.Jhen 
this  happens,  dealojag  •<.~ith  the  original  ^^dult  question  irrast  be  post- 
.poned  ■'x::til  the  vectors  are  realigned.     This  na^-  trJ-B  only  a  fevi  seconds, 
or,  in  the  ct^a  cf  nore  serious  crossed  transactions  such  as  those  leadi:' 
to  divorce,   they  siay  never  be  realigned. 

Ulterior  trgr.s-ctions  involvs  activit:-  of  -lore  than  t;-u-D  ego 


it  at  OS  at  the  zanc  tihe. 


T»-       ".-o— !l--~ 


Jo 


Crossed  ?ransr-ctions^9 
FIGDRE  3 


:-e  _j. 


ire  difrsrent  ^-lay^  in  \u^.c:i 


p3oplG  sti-uctvire  intcrvcls  of  ti::.^,     Proaedu.ro?  end  rituals  are  cir.;;le 
for>zs  cf  soaio.!  activit:;  tr.a.t  Lave  boeu  lear.iO'J,     A  prcced.ure  is:  a 
serisp  o"  sinp^.o  conple..ientar:;,-  Ad-alt  transactions  directsd  to'-niif.  ths 
iuaiiip'.xlation  of  rs'lity.^O    Zffici^nt  procedures  occur  ;;hen  tli3  csst 
possible  use  of  data  end  experience  are  utilised  by  tbs-  Adult  vritl-.cut 
ParSj-it  or  Child  conta;.ai:i-.tion,  '  " 

Pwituals  differ  in  that  they  are  stereot^-T'od  series  of  simple 
conplenent.ii^^  transactions  pro-raiinsd  by  external  social  forces,     Thsy 
can  be  forroal  such  as  a  ?.o;,iari  Catholic  liass  or  ir.for.r.al,    rcch  as  groetin^ 
custons, 

Ul:     "Hi"     (Hello,      -ood  noming.) 
13:      '^i"      (Hello,      ^ood  ;:;orr:iri-,) 


■/  ■    ^Z^-     -■   _  .  39 

2A:  "'.vr-rn  enough  fory:.:"   (How  are  you:.) 

23:  "Sure  is.  Locks  like  rain,  thou-h.   (Fins.  Hoi:  are  yon') 

.  3A:  "v:-ll,  i^ke  car^  ycursslf."  (Okay.) 

33:  "I'll  be  seeing  you," 

•  4A:  "So  long."     "  ^       ' 

^3:  "So  lone:."  2i 

An  infomal  ai.tual  such  as  the  above  ic  not  intended  to  convey 
inf onnation ,  but  is  an  ackijowlea^OiTient  by  each  of  the  other, 

"Stroking"  has  taken  plr.ce  and  ea.-:h  can  deprrt  feeling  gratified... 

because  of  the  exchange,  .        . 

A  usually  shy  and  quiet  coll  lege  freshjian  >ias  once  taken  aback 
by  the  reinar".:  of  has  dste^      "rt"hy,  you're  a  lot  of  fun  aftar  all  J" 
He:     "VJhat  do  you  mean  by  that?"     She:      "I  aL-nost  didn't  cone  vath 
you  today.     Most  everybody  thinks  you  are  stuck  up.     You're  so  quiet,    ■ 

1 

if  you  would  speak  to  people  more,  it  woiid  mke   a  lot  of  difference."   j 
The  young  man  took  the  girl's  advice  and  began  to  force  himself  to 
say  "Hello,"'  "Ki,"  or  "Hov  are  you?"  to  those  he  net  on  canpus,  yy 
giving  a  stroke  of  recognition  first,  he  began  receiving  nany  strokes 
in  return,  Ey  the  end  of  the  year  the  "stuck  up"  student  was  elected 
vice-president  o'f  his  class  and  was  also  ranlced  fouirth  in  a  canpis 
popularity  poll.* 

He  Jkiad  been  crcgrarjTed  by  Parental  injur^.ctions  such  as: 
"Chdldren  should  be  seen  and  not  heard,"  and,  "Don't  speak  until  you 
are  spoken  to."  With  his  date's  help,  he  realized  that  the  inage  he 
Tvas  projecting  vas  not  satisf;.-ing  to  hj.mself  or  to  others.  He  broke 
out  of  his  adapted  Child,  used  his  ^^ult  and  established  a  rev  pattern 
of  behavior. 


^^    ♦Personal  erqr^erience 'of  the  author. 


It  is  sonetines  difficult  to  di£tin£,tiish  bet-.reen  procediiras 
and  rituals.     A  "ii^iilailtj  io  that  they  r.re  both  stereotiTed.     The 
first  transaction  is  such  th-^t  the  rest  foUow  a  predetermined 
course  except  in  cases  where  sotriething  unforeseen  arises,     A  dif- 
ference is  that  procedures  are  Adult  operated  and  rituals  function 
in  the  Parent,  . 

A  pastirie  is  a  series  of  sL-nole  conplenentarj'  transactions 
arra-n^e-d  around  a  single  field  of  .-na-terial,  whose  prinar/  object  is 
to  stroct-ui-'e  aji  i.nteml  of  tire,     Pastir.es  are  sriply  the  way  people 
superficially  ex  chance  opinions  tc   fill  an  interval  of  time  -.-.athout 
getting  involved  at  a  deeper  level.     Subjects  can  include  the  vxeather, 
politics,   cars,   etc.     Pastimes  also  provide  opporturAty  for  people  to 
figure  each  other  out  and  decide  ^--hether  or  not  to  further  jjivolve  •  i 

themselves  more  deeply  tdth  the  other  person.  •  ) 

Games  differ  from  the  simple  innocent  pastLt^ng  ira.ys  of 
structi^ring  tine- and  giving  and  receiving  strokes.     They  are  played 
vith  psychologically  ulterior  notives  leading  to  destructive  type 
payoffs,     B^rae  defines  games  as  being  clearly  differentiated  froa  "V 

procedures,  rituals,  and  paati.'nes  by  tvra  chief  characteristics: 
(1)  their  ulterior  quality  and   (2) ,  the  payoff ,^2     xho  gass  of  priff.ary 
interest  in  this  study  is  that  of  "Alcoholic"   and  the  nany  related  foms 
it  takes,      (The  popular  bestseller,   Ganes  Peorle  Play,  by  Eric  Heme 
gives  a  comprehensive  list  and  description  of  typical  ganes,   pp,  ?3-8l) , 

According  to  Claude  Steiner,  "...  persons  playing  the  role  of 
Alcoholic  in  an  Alcoholic  gane  can  be  divided  into  three  significantly 
different  t;'pes,''23     xhe  thjree  roles  are  "DrurJf  and  Proud"    (02:?), 


^1 


"Lush"  and  "VJirio.'^ 

Trants.r;t±cr.^l  Tr.zlyzto  t=r.d  to  feel  ^^i^atr'since  alcohol! sn 
is  a  garae,  a  person  can  choose  nefto  play.     Because  they 
believe  the  alcoholic  can  offset  his  o-.rr.  life  situation 
they  tsnd  to  avoid  e-::^rer,3Lonz  of  pit'',   er.pathy,   or  ever. 
ccnpassion,   and  insist  that  the  alcoholic  take  responsibilit 
Tor  his  behavior.     Transactional  analj^:t3  ivill  sspecially 
avoid  that  inaul;-nt   r.7iil3  of  '/.'ara  ur-.derstandin^  often 
gS.ven  the  alcoholic  just  off  a  'bin-e,   as  he  humorously  re- 
lates his  latest  escapade.     Qolloojiially  tenned  the  gallows 
transaction,   that  "nila  is  -m  unvdtti::-  but  very  poverful.-.. 
r^infcrcsment  of  the  alcoholic's  self-de5tr;;ction»  ecuiva-.-. 
lent  to  helpfxill;,-  adjusting  the  noose  -round  a  ccndesxied    .-: 
nari'r.  neck.     An  un'/Jillingness  to  snlle  at  the  alcohoH-ic's 
tra^^.y  has  be?n  sr.en  as  luifrrucndly.     ::c--7ever,   this  r'^fu'ral 
indicates  onco  a-^ain  that  the  therapist  has  not  resigned 
hiiunelf  to  considering  the  alcoholic  hopeless.     This  leaves 
hlin  freo  to  sr.ilo  at  viiat^^ver  i.-:   io"^ul  ".-t'er  f^an 
tragic  in  the  alcoholic's  life, 24- 


PSYCHOLOCTCJiL  SCRIPTS     . 

A  script  is  the  plan  or  blueprint  for  a  life  course.     In  the 
case  of  a  hianartic  or  self -destructive  script  a  person  has  a  basic 
flaw  or  error.     Alcoholism  is  only  one  of  the  situations  th^t  may 
satisfy  hanartic  script  requirements.     There  is  the  inner  rehearsing 
of  life  that  goes  on,   and  the  acting  out  of  the  rehearse-d  plan.     This 
scripting  can  be  cultural,   subcultural,  and  familial.     Before  verbal 
language  is  acquired  an  infant  picks  up  nonverbal  messages.     The  way 
he  is  touched,   ignored,   or  the  tone  of  voice  when  spoken  to,   and  the 
facial  eicpressions  he  sees  all  significantly  influence  the  psycholog- 
ical positions  he  takes  and  the  role  he  plays.     These  nessages  are 
instructions  that  the  chAld  later  feels  compelled  to  follow,25     in 
Steiner's  view: 

a  script  results  froTx  a  decision  :-.diich  is  both  prer.ature 
and  forced,  because  it  is  nade  under  pressure  and  there- 
fore long  before  a  decision  can  be  properly  nade, 26 

Many  good  scripts  viich  have  scciaU.y  redeening  qualities  are  pre- 
mature and  forced  decisions  also,   even  though  their  outcouis  aay  seem 
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to  te  generally  poclti'/-^.^?  .^_-.  :iccuai.;tar;'-;o  cf  the  r.ut/.or  se3x.3   to 

---i+    ■'■Mc-    c"--^'^  TjI"-  ^r-^l-    •'^-.    1  i  "-.    ■-,-     ■•-■^^.-^     '-n    r    <--5  1  ■•-,'■  T»-r   '-or -'-■'- V-- 

school.     Later  he  becaiic  a  nilitr.zv  careerist  and  "stuck  cu.t"  his 
t'.renty  yo'^rs  to  retire.iant  even  though  hs-- r-^-^J^S'-  rron;  ulcers  £iid 
a  mild  her^rt  H.tt"ck  dur:.ag  his  l:i3t  Tevr  years,     ?Ie  renained  a  slave 
to  his  sor^.^t  Bieo.ri-'hilr   ^^JiXf^rir.^  Tron  a  lack  o-  autonory  and  gener- 
ally pracGntin^  an  attitude  that  thi-  -/as  irhat  he  cho:;c  to  do,  . 
TA  defines  four  lifo  politics,   "I'm  O.K.,  you»re  O.K.," 

The  origin-^l  position,   "I':u  C.i:.,  ycu'ra  O.IIo,"  is  rooted 
in  the  biological  r.utuality  of  -other  an-^i  child  vhich 
provid'^3  for  the  tmconiliticnal  response  to  the  ciiild's 
needs. 28 

'.rnen  this  original  mutuality  is  interrupted  or  the  pri.-ary  uncondi- 
tional protection  is  vdthdrax.Ti  thori  the  problen  didnker  begins  to 
■acquire  a  "I«n  not  OoX."  or  a  Tou're  not  0.::."  position.     This  leads 
to  forroation  of    hanarti^  scripts. 

The  ganes  of  Alcoholic  are  played  fror:  the  position,   "I'm  no 
good  and  yoTi're  O.K.    (ha,  ha)." 

In  all  three  ganes  the  Alcoholic  puts  hinself  in  a  position 
of  bein~  obviously  disapproved  of,  allo;.-in;  those  -^rho  dis- 
approve to  appear  -/irtuous  and  bla:;eless  '.-jhen  the  situ'-tion,     _ 
closely  e:'ard.ned,    sho::s  that  they  are  not  only  not  virtuous 
and  blaneless,  but  foolish  and  full  of  blrr.e.     Thus,    "I'vi 
no  ^oo-^,  you'r3  O.X.    (ha.ha)"   really  r.ea:-.-  "lou're  not  O.I-:.," 
but  stated  in  sue/,  a  T.ny  that  ever^'cae  concerned  -.•ill  be 
utterly  confused, 29 

Druri:  e^nd  Proud   (IE?)  is  a  three-handed  gajiie,  usually  played  -.^i-uh  a 

TTixe  :rho  alterriates  bet'ieen  Persecutor  and  Pats ,-,  30     The  aim  in  this 
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game  ir.  ^uilt-frea  expression  of  a^sression  through  drurJcenr.ess, 

ending  ■with  the  wife   (mother,  husband,   etc.),   an^r;,-  and  pxinitive, 

thus  becoming  the  Persecutor,   or,  becord-n^  the  Patsy  by  forgi-ziiig 

the  Alcoholic  his  rAsdeeds, 

A  therapist  can  avoid  becordng 

,  ,   ,  a  Patsy  in  the  game  of  Di?  by  i-raitins  ^^^  "^^^ 

Alcoliolic  to  orotest  his  blar.elessnecc;,  ir.-iocence, 

or  sobriety,  then  say,   "I  th.ink  you're  right,  .    '     ■ 

Mr.   VJiiite,   I  belie-ve  you  are  blameless   (or  innocent, 

or  sober).     Perhaps  V78  should  discontinue  treatnent," 

If  VJhdt^  accepts  discontinuation,  he  is  clearly  plaja.ns 

a  garie.     If  he  declines  and  cashes  to  continue,   the 

therapist  can  ask  i:hat  the  parpose  of  treatnent  ni^ht 

be,  thereby  gettiTij;  a  treatr.ant  contract  froci  Mr,   whate 

•vjhich  Till  give  him  leverage  in  the  future. 31  , 

Eelated   ~ames  to  Ii3:P  are  "Cops  and  Robbers,"  "Do  lie  Something," 
"VJboden  Leg,"  and  "Schle.Tiiel."32 

The  gane  of  Lush  is  usually  played  by  middle-aged  persons 
in  response  to  sexx-ial  deprivation,  or,   frosi  a  need  for  strokinr;, 
Ihe  patient  usually  progresses  i-iell  for  awhile  as  a  re.s'jQ.t  of  the 
strokes  he  gets  from  the  therapist.     Just  when  he  seens  to  be  getting 
"■well"  there  is -a  relapse  in  order  to  again  receive  strokes  fron  the 
therapist.     The  lAxsh  player  gets  strokes  fron  anyone  ^fno  .vdll  play 
Rescuer,  Persecutor,   or  Patsy, 

The  antithesis  to  this  gane  is  therapy  for  both  partners  and 
a  denand  by  the  therapist  thiat  the  patient  stop  drinlcing  entirely. 
The  the3re.pist  can  avoid  being  a  Rescuer  by  only  siaking  referrals  to 
self-help  groups. or  to  conpetent  psychotherapists.     To  keep  fron 
being  a  Patsy  the  therapist  should  be  suspicious  of  verbal  coiinents 
T'Jhich  contradict  visible  evidence,   such  as,   "Just  one  drirJc  and  I'll 
quit,"     "I'll  never  touch  another  drop,"   etc.     Other  ganes  related  to 
"Lush,"  are  "Kick  He,"   "Look  Hov  Hard  I've  Tried,"   "Psychiatiy," 


"Overeatins,"  "0-/ersp3nding,"  and' "CTsrsexec: , "  all  of  vhich.are 
manifestations  ox  a  lack  of  s-croV.lii^   satisfaction. 33 

The  z^iTiS   of  "V/ino"  is  played  b:^  the  Alcoholic  (It).,  axid  his. 
Connection.  "It"  nal:es  hinself  physically  ill  so  that  others  will 
be  forced  to  take  care  of  hira.  The  V'ino's  payoff  is  ccnfirr-ation 
of  the  position,  "I'm  O.K.,  you're  not  O.K."  The  racket  of  the 
'.vino  is  "You  get  nctMns  till  you  are  at  death's  door.  .  .  ."3^  Untij.  .. 
the  "Vane"  has  living-  facj.lities,  a  job,  and  the  -will  to  be  sober, 
there  isn't  rrach  chance  of  successful  rehabilitation.  However,  the 
records  of  Rescue  Ilissi ens  and  ajiencies  such  as  AA  belie  the  idea 
that  the  derelict  is  i-;ithcut  hope. 

tra2I3ac?io::al  a::ai.ysi3  th5?afsutic  th;ch::ique3  •  '  ■  "• 

Eric  Berne  lists  eight  tyv>es   of  therapeutic  operations  that 
fona  the  tecimiqaes  of  lA.  The  first  four  are  usualli--  called  intersTeu- 
tions  and  the  others  are  called  interpositions. 

1.  E'TTSraROaATIO::  is  siraply  an  asking  of  questions  in  a  vay 
that  helps  the  tkerapist  to  document  points  th.at  prornise  to  be  clini- 
cally decisive  (Did  you  actually  steal  the  money?).  35  These  questions 
are  asked  from  the  Adult  of  the  therapist  in  a  way  so  that  the  patient 
T.jill  respond  frori  his  Adult.  Hotsver,  the' patient's  Parent  Jiay  respond 
with  prejudices,  dogrr.as,  cliches,  etc.,  or  the  patient's  Chdld  nay 
answer  the  truth  conpliantly,  or  pleadingly,  or  ir;ay  try  to  set  up  a  - 
game  by  ans--?-ering_appro:-CLnately,  tangentially,  paradoxically,  or 
falsely.  "36    *  .. 

2,  SPiiCIFICATIOIy'  is  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  therapist 
in  order  to  categorise  ir-fomation.  It  may  be  nondirective  or  infoma- 
tive,  "The  object  is  to  fi;<:  certain  information  in  hJ.s  nind  and  in  the 


patient's  rdn:l,  so  that  it  can  be  referred  to  later  in  .mo i-^- decisive 
therapeutic  ope i^tiono,"  37 

3.  CONFRCNTATIOK  is  a  use  of  inforr^ation  previously  elicit&d 
and  specified  by  the  therapist  in  orc:er  to  disconcert  the  patient's 
Parent,  Ch^Jd,  or  contaminated  Adult  by  pointi^ng  out  an  inconsistency, 33 
Confrontation  should  be  used  if  the  patient  is  pla;^dns  "Stupid,"  being 
^     deceptive,  or  if  he  is  actually  incapable  of  realising  the  inconsist- 
ency l:iinself.  Use  of  confrontation  bsginr.ing  ^-rlth  a" Parental  "But," 
or  vjhen  it.  -ri^ke-s  joxx   feel  smarter  than  the  patient  nay  mean  that  you 
have  been  TatsaneuvGred, 

k,     SJiPLAl-IATIOI-:  is  used  to  attempt  to  strengthen,  to  decontam- 
inate the  patient's  Adult,  ("So  you  see  the  Child  in  you  vras  threaten- 
ing to  beccn^e  active,  and  when  that  happens  your  Adult  fades  out  ar^ 
your  Parent  takes  over,  and  that's  when  you  shout  at  the  children") .39 
-  Explanation  should  be  used  at  every  opportunity  when  the  patient  has 
been  properly  prepared  and  his  Adult  is  listening.  If  he  is  still    .  . 
"Butting"  ("les,  but  .  .  ."),  "Cornering"  ("They'-re  not  children, 
they're  teenagers""),  or  "Trapping"  ("Hal  Yesterday  you  said  ,  ,  ,"), 
it  is  better  to  a'^roid  explanation, 

5.  IXLU3TMTI0::  "An  illustration  is  an  anecdote,  sirile,  or 
conparison  that  follovjs  a  successful  confrontation  for  the  pi^rv'^ose  of 
reinforcing  the  confrcntatio!i  and  softening  its  possible  undesirable 
effects,"^  Ill-chosen  or  badl^r  ti-'.ed  Illustrations  can  arouse  resent- 
ment in  the  Child  because  they  hurt  his  feelings,  or  .r.ay  cause  depres- 
sion in  the  Child  bi^cause  thc-y  threaten  the  protection  he  is  getting 
from  his  Parent,  THustraticns  should  be  si2nple,  and  can  soEetines  be 
used  to  show  that  therapy-  can  be  fun  as  veil  as  serious. 
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6.     X::!?If^:ATIC:i    After  tho  patient 'c  Ac'^ilt  has  been  stabili-sd-, 

tr.3  thera 7,1st  tr.rvAts  ne-.~i  nct'^ri.n.l  to  confirr.  the  original  cor.ri'ontaticn. 

The  patient's  Child  vJiU.  r.obilize  in  some  waj  to  regain  some  of  his 

forrier  inconsistency.     An  example: 

("Before,  -cu  -rare  sa^rin;;;   'Isn't  It  A-.:ful?  •   about  your 
stcr.ach  paln^:,  but  ^rou  -.:oulr"n't  go  see  your  doctor.     Nov; 
you'^re  sayin-   'Isn't  It  A"fv.l'  because  ycur  -loctor  put 
:"ou  on  a  diet,   v-hen  yov  yourself  were  al'-jays  ;,oin"  on    ■ 
diets,     3o  I  ^aess  ti.at  confirr-is  trie  inpressicn  that 
you  alviays  noer'   to  havfl  an   'Isn't  It  Awful. '").^^ 

The  Ic^ic  01   confirr.ation  has  a  strenr-thenin^  effect  of  the  patient's 

Adult.  The  patient'?  Parent  nay  use  it  against  his  Child  and  the 

Child  in  turn  feel  resentful  because  of  feeling  tra2--!ped  by  the  therapist. 

For  the  Child,  it  nay  be  both  entrancing  (like  a  5ar:e  of  hide-and-seek) 

and  reassuring  because  it  o'enonstrates  the  therapist's  strength  and 

a3.ertne3s,  t^hich  inspire  confidence, ^^ 

7.  riiTEHPHTTATION  '.■ihen   the  patient's  Adult  has  becone  uncon- 

taininated  and  is  in  the  executive  position,  the  therapist  can  then 

use  Interpretation  to  deal  vrith  the  patholog;-'-  of  the  Child  ego  state. 

During  the  decontfinination  of  the  Adult,  tho  Parental  grip  on  the  Chdld 

may  be  loosened  so  that  the  Child  can  listen  to  nev;  Parental  figures 

■with  new  viewpoints  as  well  as  to  its  own  Adult.  The  Child,  though, 

remains  almost  as  confused  as  he  t-.'ss  originally. 

The  Child  tries  to  -w-ard  them  (interpretations)  off  because  they 
threaten  to  deprf-ve  hin  not  only  of  all  sorts  of  gratifications, 
but  also  of  the  protection  of  his  watchful  Parent,   .  .  .the 
Child  raxst  choose  bet-rsen  offending  the  Parent  and  at  the 
sane  tine  giving  up  the  possibility  of  new  gratifications ,^3 

S.  CRTSTAI-LIZATIO::  is  an  Mult  statement  of  the  patient's 

position  by  the  therapist  to  the  Adult  of  the  patient  ("So  nov  you  are 

in  a  position  so  stop  p]a;.-ing  that  gane  if  you  choose  to").'*^  The  thex-^- 

pist  brings  the  patient  to  a  position  of  chocs ii;g  himself,  hy  an  Adult 
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decision,  to  get  better.  The  therapist  is,  of  course,  biased  in  favor 
of  health  ana  sanit",  or,  in  the  case  of  pr:!>:'len  drirJiers,  health  and 
sobriety,  and  he  cannot  hide  thin  froni  the  patient.  If  the  therapist 
goes  beyon:^  nere  professional  ad\'ice,  ho'.rever,  he  becor.es  Parental, 
and  the  patient's  "choice"  is  no  longer  an  Adiilt  choice,  but  an  act  of 
Chdld  conpliance  or  rebellion.^-5  Crystallisation  can  be  used  -wiien  not 
only  the  Adult,  but  also  the  Cnild,  and  the  Parent  are  properly  prepared. 

Transactional  Analysis  ri.S'3cribes  the  structure  of  personality 
as  consisting  of  three  ego  states,  commonly  called  Parent,  Adult,  ar.d 
Child.  The  Psrent  ego  st.ate  contains  exsnplep  asid   pix>nounceinents  of 
real  parents  or  authority  figures.  The  Adult  ego  state  observes  factual 
data  and  computes  the  results  needed  for  effectively  living  in  the 
world.  It  also  mediates  objectively  betveen  Parent  and  Child,  The 
Child  ego  state  consists  of  early  internal  responses  to  outside  stimuli, 
and  the  "positions"  he  took  about  himself  and.   others.  Intuition,  spon- 
taneity, creativity,  and  joy  reside  in  the  Child, 

Transactions  are  units  of  social  intercourse  iaplenented  by   a 
transactional  stiaiulus  fron  an  ego  state  and  executed  by  a  transactional 
response  fron:  an  ego  state.  Diagnosis  of  v?hich  ego  state  is  operating  is 
the  concern  of  simple  transactional  analysis.  Transactions  can  be  com- 
plementary, crossed,  or  ulterior,  ~ 

Proce-dures,  rituals,  and  pastimes  are  ways  vhich  people  structure 
time.  Procedures  and  rituals  are  socially  accepted  stereotypes,  such 
as  greetings  or  religious  '..'orship.  Pastines  are  conplenientarj'-  trans- 
actions centered  around  a  single  subject. 

■  -J. 

Ganes  differ  fron  pastirdng  in  that  they  have  an  ulterior  q\iality 
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and  a  payoff,  "Alcoholic"  is  a  ^^ne,   according  to  transactional 
analysts,  thsrefore,  a  person  can  choose  not  to  play. 

Psychological  "scripts  are  cultural  and  farailial  plans  or 
blueprints  for  a  life  course  resulting  frcn  imature  and  forced 
decisions  in  early  life.  These  scripts  c^.n  be  good  or  bad. 

The  Alcoholic  Gs_'ie£;  are  played  from  the  "I'm  Not  O.K."  and 
*'Tcu'rc  O.K.  (ha,ha),"  life  positj.on.  They  are  "Drunk  and  Proud,"   -, 
"Lush,''  and  "i.'ino."  The  therapist  c£,n   rtop  playing  the  gejis  vlth 
the  alcoholic  hy   refu&ing  to  be  ?.escuer,  Persecutor,  or  Patsy, 

The  therapeutic  techniques  of  TA  are:   i 

1,  Interrogation,  a  sinple  asking  of  questions  in  order  to 
docunent  cl.inicslly  decisive  points, 

2,  Specification,  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  therapist 
in  or'er  to  categorise  infornation. 

3,  Confrt)ntation  is  a  use  of  previously  elicited  infornation 
in  order  to  point  out  inconsistency, 

4,  Explanation  of  a  situation  is  used  in  order  to  strengthen, 
to  decontaiainate  the  patient's  Adult, 

5,  Illustration  is  an  anecdote,  etc,  used  for  the  parpose 
of  reir-forcing  a  confrontation  and  softening  its  possible  undesirable 
effects. 

6,  Confirmation  is  a  use  of  ns;;  Tiater3.al  ir.  oilier  to  confirri 
the  original  confrontation.  ■     , 

7,  Interpretation  is  used  to  deal  -with  the  Child  ego  state 
vhen  the  Adult  ego  state  has  become  uncontaainated  and  is  in  the  execu- 
tive position, 

8,  Gry3talliz"tian  is  an  -iUult.  st?.tenent  of  the  patient's 


position  b7  the  therapist  in  order  to  brin^  the  patient  to  a  position 
^    or  choosin-  hAns-ir,  by  an  Adult  decisi:^;^^^  get  tetter. 
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In  seeking  r.  ^-ray  to  bc^in  this  cection,  the  -.'ritor  obser^/sd. 

that  the  .first  sentence  is  an  o;-:rraple  of  ?.  Gestalib,     Out  of  the  need 

to  vTTito,  the  figure  res?  frori  the  ground,  thsn  as  it  was  Trrittsn  snd 

as  it  is  bein~  read  th3  individual  vcrds  alternately  becane  figure 

as  they  were  perceived,  then  retreated  back  into  the  field  or  ground 

fron  i^iich  they  cane, 

Gestalt  piychoIcQ-  originated  as  a  theor^-  of  perception 
tkit  included  the  interrelationships  bet-.;^en  the  forr:  of 
the  abject  and  the  processes  of  the  perceiver.'' 

Gestalt  thin^cing  esiphasiaes  ".   o   .  the  perceiver  as  an  active  partic- 
ipant  in  his  perceptions  rather  than  a  passive  recipient  of  the  quaJL- 
itles  of  forr.,"''    The  illustration  belo:/  is  an  e::aniple  of  the  power 
of  perception  as  active  participation.     It  is  the  choice  of  the  per- 
ceiver '.iiether  he  sees  a  vase  cr  t'..'o  persons  facing  each  other. 
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Gestalt  theor:^'-  naintains  that  change  occurs  .-when  one  becories  vhat 
he  is,   not  -rhen  he  tries  to  becone  -•■hat  ho  is  not."^     iOne  Gestaltist 
couched  the  concept  in  these  terns,    "Bejjig  is  enoush."      ' 

Gestalt  therapy  ho.lds  that  the  world  as  experienced  is 
organized  by  the  irv'iividual  according  to  a  hierarchy  of  needs  that 
ener^e  in  the  individual's  awareness.     It  is  phenomenological  in 
that  the  theor;\-  naintains  that  ever^'-  actual  experience,   thou~ht, 
fantasy,  dresi;,   etc.,   constitutes  t-jhat  is  the  real  -.■,'orld  for  that 
individual.     It  is  behaviorist  in  that  ever^.'thins  that  happens 
happens  no:.'.     If  has  rtal  i:orl-^  experiences  occur  apart  fron  the 
a^-nreness  of  the  individual,   neuroses  develop.     "...  Perls  locates 
(as  did  Fi'eud)   the  root  of  neurotic  d^rsfunction  in  the  confli.ct 
betvoen  basic  organism  self-reflation  and  the  societal   (nomative) 
pressures  actin:j  on  the  indi-'/idual, "  • 

The  disturbed  person  is  not  a'.-rare  of  his  needs,  his  feelings, 
nor  5.1ternativs  possibilities  in  the  en"'ri.ronnent.     Instead,  he 
spen'^s  nuch  of  his  tine  concerned  about  '*;at  he  should  or  shouldn't 
do,  act,   thirik,   or  feel.     Perls  calls  tbds  the  "top-dos/under-dog 
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game,"  or  the  "self-ir.provenent  ^ane,"  or  the  "self-torture  gane,"' 
The  top-do ~  contains  the  shoulis,  but  the.  under-dog  usually  '.lins  out 
over  the  top-dog  by  pla;ring  gases  such  as,  "Tonorro-r/,"  "I  promise," 
"Yes,  but  .  .  .,"  and  "I  do  rx^'  best,"  mutually  frustrating  and  tr:--ins 

Q 

to  control  each  other,"'  These  ganes  involve  Parental  injunctions  out 
of  the  past  influencing  v.'hat  the  individual  plans  to  be  in  the  future. 
In  contrast,  C-ostalt  therapy  is  prirtarily  interested  in  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  "nov"  as  a  r.eans  of  personal  growth,  spontaneity,  and 
rre&aon.        ■   '     •    "  *  •  - 
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To  me  nothing  exists  tjzcept  the  now,     ilov  =  experience  =     .        . 
£v;araness  =  reality.     The  past^is  no  ncre  .and  the  future 
not  yet.     Only  the  no;-?  exists,-'  ^^^' 

Perls  indicates  also  th^t  society  pronotes  conflict  and  that  our 

needs  and  the  needs  of  society  and  the  needs  of  nature  do  not  fit 

1  0 

anymore.    We  spend  our  tirie  avoiding,  blockins  out  experiences, 

(repression)  and,  separating  ourselves  fron  our  experiences,  (pro- 
jection) thereby  endeav.o:*nr.g  to  nsintai.n  the  status  quo  of  continuing  , 

to  be  cliildrsn,  rather  than  becoming  enotionally  independent.  The 

neurotic  uses  hJLs  potential  not  for  self-support  but  to  act  out 
phony  roles. 

Working  through  these  neuroses  is  a  five  layer  process  ac- 
coi*din3  to  Perls.  First  is  -the  rhony  la^^r  in  '.^iiich  the  top-dog/under- 
do- controlling  gaices  El's  played,  Vihen  these  are  set  aside  for  open 
honesty,  unpleasantness  occurs,  then  the  second  layer,  the  phobic. 
cones  into  existence.  Fear,  afraid  of  being  what  we  are,  resistance, 
objections  to  being  v^hat  ve  are,  are  an  outgrovrth  of  the  "should  nots" 
which  occur  in  the  second  layer.  The  thiri  layer  is  the  inp-asse 
which  occurs  the  noxont  we  get  behind  the  phobic  layer.  In  thj.3  layer 
is  a  feeling  of  deadness,  of  nothingness.  Of  course,  it  is  not  being 
dead,  but  the  fear  and  the  feeling  of  being  dead,  of  disappearing. 
The  fourth  layer  is  the  inolosivs  state  where  energ;?-  is  invested  in 
keeping  tense.  And  if  this  energ;;,'  is  not  invested  in  keeping  yourself 
rigid,  the  energy  is  freed  for  all  kinds  of  activities  -  thArJcing, 
moving  about,  being  alive.  The  freed  energy  becomes  the  fifth  layer, 
the  ex-)losion,  Thare  are  explosions  of  four  kiriis,  joy,  grief,  orgasji, 
and  anger.  Depending  on  the  anount  of  energy  invested  the  explosions 
can  be  mild  or  strong.  These  five  layers  are  only  an  tppro:<±riation 
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of  the  process  to  authenticity-,  but 


^^'^\-   :    ■       ■   •   .  5^J 


...  2-..ir9r.ass  of  the  nor,   is  sufficient  to  solve  a.11 
difficiaties  of  this  nature,  that  is,  neurotic  difficul- 
ties.    If  70U  ai^  fully  ai-?are  of  the  inpasse,  the  inpasse 
vill  collapse,  and  you  vdll  find  yourself  suddenly  through 
it.^^ 

The  techniques  utili:i,sd  hy  the   jestalt  therapist  are  centered. ;•;•;/,:, 
'around  the  pr-^.r.ciple  of  the  now.     Indi\'lduals  tend  -to  resist  true 
inOTediatE  a-.'7r*.re:i?ss,   thor-3fore,    conTiuni::at.ions  in  the  present  tense       ^ 
are  en'^ouragei,.  such  as,   "''.■.'hat  is  your  present  av.-areness?"     "'.-ihat 
is  happening  no^r?"     "l-.'hat  are  you  experiencing  at  this  noraent?" 

Counselees  are  urged  to  speak  directly'-  to  the  other  person. 
This  is  called  the  rale  of  I  and  thou.     He  is  asked  to  be  avra.re  of 
the  distinction  between  "talking  to"  and  "talking  at"  the  listener, 

"It"  language  and  "I"  language:  This  rule  may  seem  to  be 

semantical  nitpicking,  but  in  reality  it  deals  with  the  semantics  of 

responsibility  and  i:ivolvement,  "It"  is  commonly  used  to  refer  to 

our  bodies,  our  acts,  and  behaviors,  v.'henever  possible,  the  counselor 

requests  the  patient  to  substitute  "I"  for  "It;"  ie:  "I  am  shaky," 

rather  than  sa^dng  ""I-Tj  body  ("It")  is  shaky,"  Another  fom  is  changing 

"can't"  to  "-vTon't."  >7hen  the  patient  sa;^rs ,  "IJ can •  t  do  that,"  the 

therapist  asks,  "Will  you  say,  I  won't  do  that?"  or  "I  don't  want  to 

do  that. " 

As  the  patient  participates,  he  is  far  more  lil-cely  to 

see  himself-  as  an  active  agent  i-:ho  does  things  rather  .  -  ■ 

than  a  passi^re  creature  to  whom  things  somehow  "happen,"  ^ 

Use  of  the  aBsrer^rs  continuum,  the  "how"  of  experience  is 

a  fundamental  concept  in  C-estalt  therapy  tec^iniques.  It  is  simple, 

consisting  of  questions  liice,  "■'.%"iat  are  you  experiencing  no^-f?"  "How 


do  you  experience  the  (fear,  sadness,  anxiety)?" 

k>T^Ten~~s  ry:  bccy  fcelij-.-s  and  of  sensaticn^  an^.   ver^TO- 
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tions  constitutes^  2ur  rcost  certain  -  perhaps  only  cer- 


tain -  knovrled^e. 
The  av.-ereness  continuuri  lecds  the  patient  to  realization  of  the 
^■"hat  and  how  of  experiential  behavior  rather  than  the  i.-hy  of  tradi- 
tional interpret ational  psychoanalysis, 

Ko  gossiping  is  a  rule  which  pix^l-dbits  a  patient  fron  talking  . 
about  someone  ■•:ho  is  actually  present.  This  facilitates  direct  .  . 
confrontation  cf  feelings.  For  exa-nple,  a  stater.ent:  "Joe  is  al>?ays 
froT-.Tiins  a-'c  ne,"  is  net  by  the  therapist  sabring,  "Will  you  say  this 
to  Jc3?  You're  ^ossipin^."  >  . 

.Another  techj:iiqne  is  asking  patients  to  ch-ange  their  questions 
into  statenents. 

Careful  Itstsninj  tc-II  often  reveal  that  the  cuestioner 
does  not  really  need  infomation,  or  that  the  question 
is  not  really  necessar;.'",  or  that  it  represents  laziness 
and  passivity  on  the  part  of  the  patient,'''^ 

There  are  other  techjiiques  utilised  in  Gestalt  therapy,  sone- 

tiines  trailed  "-aiaes"  or  "experinents,"  Three  significant  ones  are: 

(1)  'Jnl'i.nished  business;  i-jhen  unfinished  business  (unresolved  feelings) 

is  identified,  the  patient  is  asked  to  complete  it.  Perls  contends      •'■ 

that  resentnents  2Te  the  nost  conmon  and  important  kinds  of  unfinished 

business, ^^  (2)  "I  take  responsibility."  This  is  a  bmlding  upon 

the  aiTareness  continuun  by  asking  the  patient  to  add  to  his  statement, 

".  ,  ,  and  I  talre  I'esponsibility  for  it,"  Curiously  enough,  such  a 

statement  adds  indivto  the  oi*iginal  meaning  for  the  patient,   (3)  ":'ay 

I  feed  you  a  sentecce?"  '•-'hen  the  therapist  observes  that  a  particular 

attitude  is  inplied.,  he  ray  say,  "!'ay  I  feed  you  a  sentence?  Say  it 

and  see  how  you  feel,"  He  proposes  his  ssntence  and  the  patient  tests 
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his  reaction  to  the  sentfinc^,  '.  This  is  ospeci^-Ur  helpf^al  when  tl;e 
patisr-t  appeal's  tc  be  at  a  clos-jr?  or  isoiizion  point.  The  patient, 
hovever,  provides  the  n;aterial  leading  to  the  proposed  sentence, 

A  variety  of  Q-estalt-t:,oe  techniques  co^nonly  used  in  sensi- 
tivity and  a'\.?areness  groups  is  described  in  an  excellent  work  by 
Willian  C,  Schutz,  Jo;_.-,~   3o-e  or  all  of  these  group  acti-'/ities 
can  be  utilised  in  Gestalt  therapy,. -••  ^ 

In  Berne's  bestseLling  book,  Ga-:es  People  ?lay,~  situations 
are  described  which  can  be  role-played  fcr  the  effect  of  raising 
avareness  of  how  patients  play  'garr^s*.  This  'gariing*  in  TA  closely 
parallels  Perl's  idea  of  a  person  staying  at  the  'phon:,''  level  of 
neuroses.  Other  sources  i.t.ich  describe  uses  of  Gestalt  type  techjiiq^-ies 
are:  Gestalt  Therapy  Verbati-i  by  Frederick  S,  Perls,  ■"  Cectalt  Therary 
Not,  edited  by  Jorin  Fagan  and  Ir.'ia  Lee  Shepherd,  23  and  The  Art  of  Grpuj?. 
Conversation  by  Rachel  DuBois  and  Mew-Soong  Li, 

The  American  society  has  tended  tovard  i:isti].ling  "toughness" 

in  the  laraan  male  by  use  of  parental .  in  junctions  such  as:  ''You're  a 

big  boy  now,  big  bo;'"s  don't  cryj"  and  "You're  too  old  to  be  a  ci^^babyj" 

Because  of  this  nany  persons  hold  iii  their  e;:otions  (^.-hen  it  is  actually 

quite  appropriate  to  cry)  and  thereby  niss  the  benefit  of  the  catharsis 

of  weeping  experience.  At  funerals  this  i-rriter  has  heard  coinnents  like, 

"She's  taking  it  well,"  or,  "She's  taking  it  hard,"  seerdngly  ignoring 

the  fact  th^t  a  grieving  widov?  has  a  right  to  express  deep  genuine 

enotions  brought  on  by  a  loss.  In  reference  to  funerals,  Clinebell 

has  written: 

Nothing  should  be  -aid  t^oich  suggests  that  stoicisn  in  the 
face  of  grief  is  a  Chri.stian  virouT  or  that  ox;.e   ^s'hose  faith 
.  is  genuine  v.-ill  net  sxperienoe  penetrating  grief, "■-'  ,.  .. 


Ur.resolV'M  rioumin^  or  -rlef  is  c  ps-i'titJular  2r-3i.  iii  vhich 
the  C-estc'J-t  tiierapy  '?rp.?ri9iiclr.^  of  envy's   "oelir.^  is  y.3?.pf-il, 

Problen  drinl-^isrs  in  thei-apr-  gi-oups  at  Ilap?.  State  Hospital 
have  been  observed  by  the  writer  to  coiniient  quite  frequently  about  trie 
loGS  of  r.  close  friv-:*-.^  or  relative.     During  one  particular  discussion 
about  deatli  a  yo\ir.£,  ii"n  i-<-a.s  heai^  to  say,   "If  sor.ething  happened  to 
i,V  brother,  I»d  ~o  ^et  bo.-.-bed."     VJhsn  aeked,   "'iiat  -ood  irould  that 
do?"  he  replied ,    "I  dou»t  kno;v,  I  Just  couldn't  take  it."     Another 
iian,  \fben  co-^f routed  about  his  behavior,   said,   "'.-.'ell,  vhnt  can  I 
do?     !;7  brother  died   when  I  vas  little  and  then  later  on  -y  mother 
die-d,"    He  -•■as  sta:,ln~  at  the  impasse  of  hds  unresolved  grief  feelings, 
using  thea  for  an  e::cuse  to  drirJ-c,  and,  in  his  case,  also  to  act  cra^y 
at  tiraes,  .  , 

The  fcnj-c-crln::  experience  is  related_as  an  example  -  of  ■  ho  w- 
Oestalt  therapj'-  is  helpful  in  dealing  -s-rith  'unfinished  business''   re- 
late, to  girlef  or  guilt.     In  the  experience  of  the  author,  repres-    - 
sion  of  gri?f  reactions  through  the  use  of  alcohol  is  fairly  oorcicn 
upon  the  de^.th  of  a  loved  one.  -  - 

'An  alcohol  treatment  "orkshop  group  hc^i  Just  r.et  and  were 
sitting  quietly,  looking  around  at  each  other.     The  group  leader  (C-L) 
noticed  one  -.rcaan  ('..*),  an  ad:-.iitted  probler.  drinl-cer,  looking  sad  and 
ner\''cus.  .       _ 

31:     You  seen  to  be  upset  about  soiiething  today,      -buld  you  like 

tr.        '. T  V,:;  _;,■«■    ■.  - 

GL:     (Has  her .siove  to  a  chair  near  hin). 

W:     I  get  veiy  anr^cicus  sriietiries,  I  -..-as  di'/orced  about  four 
r-o.iths  ago-o     -hen  i.:./  -ic^h.'-rr  fd.ed.  tvo  r.onths  ago,     3efor^2 
she  di:id  sha  -;a3  ho."pitali3ed  several,  r.onchs,     I  iraiited  to 
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help  her,  but  she  wouldn't  let  ms.     She  never  would  let 
ne  do-arvHihing  Tor  her,     (starts  cr^--irio) 

GL:     Groupi  let's  help  her.     Does  soneone  have  soaething  to  say? 
llaybe  x.'e  can  give  her  soae  feedback, 

(There  is  silence,  she  continues  to  cry  softly), 

(At  this  point  the  author  (3)  noves  to  the  wonan), 

E:  Do  you  have  unfinished  business  vdth  your  nother? 

v;i    res. 

3:     'iill  you  imagine  your  nother  is  in  this  chair  (pulls  up 
cnpty  chair  to  face  "■.')   and  speak  to  her  as  if  she  is  hers? 
Tell  her  -.-.hat  ycu  v?anted  to  telJ.  her  before,  buii  were 
uiiable  to.  i 

W:     Mother,  I  wanted  to  help  you,  to  talk  to  ycu,  but  you 
wouMn*t  let  me,     Vftiy  wouldn't  you  let  lae  help  you? 

B:     V/ill  you  be  your  mother  and  respond  to  that  as  you  feel 
she  would?     (Ilotions  for  her  to  sit  in  the  eapty  chair). 

V/:     (As  Mother),     I  >ras  sick,     I  didn't  understand  that  you 
were  upset  because  I  didn't  allot;  you  to  help  ne  or  to 
tall:  tc  ae, 

Ei     (Motions  to  other  chair). 

W:     {As  '0.     You  alvjays  shut  ae  off.     '.Jhsn  you  refused  to  see 
ne  in  the  hospital  I  thought  you  didn't  love  jsel     You've 
never  let  us  do  an^iiliing  for  youl 

W:     (As  Ilother),     I  didn't  ".■ait  you  to  see  ne  vdth  i5y  face  all 
svrollen  and  ugly. 

W:     (As  W),     I  didn't  carell     I  vr^nted  to  tall:  to  youl     (Crj-ing), 

(At  this  point,  the  3L  took  a  plastic  cup,  drew  cmde  eyes, 
nouth,  and  the  word,  Mother,  ou  it,   set  it  do'i.n  in  frono 
of  her  ('..')  and  said,   "'here's  "other,  v-iiat  are  j'ou  going  to- 
do  vn.th  her?") 

I 
W:     (Picks  up  cup,  holds  it  close  to  her).     Oh,  "other,  I  love 
youl 

B:     i-Jhat  is  your  feeling  now? 

W:     Relief.     That  is  vihat  I  really  X'janted  to  tell  her,  b-ut  I 
never  had  the  chance. 

S:     Did  you  ever  really  tell  your  nother  goodbj'? 
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W:     Kc.  •  ^  .         .■      ■ 

W*  S:     VJill  you  pat  her  in  tlis  chair  ji^in  and  this  tir.e  tell  hci* 

goodby?  _  ""^ 

W:     Goodty,  Mother,  you're  gone  now  and  I  have  ay  own  life  to 
live.  _  ^^ 

E:     Vlill  ■jr:!^x  put  that  in  t'ne  foiTi  of  a  decision?     May  I  feed 
you  a  sentence?      "I  sja  cap'.ble  of  naking  responsible 
decisions  and  I  v.ill  use  thj.s  capability  in  the  future," 

'."7:      (Repeats), 

E:  Eoi*  does  that  feel? 

W:  I  feel  good. 

E:  V/ill  you  state  your  decision  again,  forcefully, 

W:  (Does). 

E:  7Jhat  is  your  feeling  now? 

W:  I  feel  very  tired  and  relaxed. 

^      By  re-experiencing  her  grief,  and  ercpsrisncing  tailing  to  her  nether 

through  role-play,  she  gained  some  ability  to  understand  and  resolve 

the  unfinished  business. 

The  experis^ciiig  assd  v^oricing  through  of  •painful  feellnrs 
is  an  indisT^cn^able  r-art  of  .the  healing  1  51ocke-d  feelings= 
delaye-d  or  blocked  healing,-'^ 

A  sinilar  vie:jpoint  is  that  stated  in  Understanding  Drug  Use, 

by  l-Iaidji  and  Cohen: 

"When  a  person's  senses  are  dulled,  a-'/.^.reness  depreciates, 
blocking  the  ability  of  the  organissi  to  understand  and 
resolve  the  conflict.  In  periods  of  er-otional  turbulence 
it  is  usually  'li^etter  to  live  through  one's  feelings  than 
to  avoid  then.'^ 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  riuch  of  the  avoidance  of  feelings 

by  alcoholics  siay  be  resolved  by  bringing  to  the  surface  unfirJ.shed 

business  related  to  the  loss  of  a  loved  one.  Unfinished  business 

is  not  liru-tsd  to  grief  or  guilt  only,  cut         ,     ,   ,  .. 


y. , 


■  '    £1 

.  .  .comiotes  tl.e  steadily  nagging  ur.c'ergro-and  feelings  ■ 
that  are  npt  available  to  the  pati--?r.t  1:1  his  daily  living 
as  :!or.g  r.s  ho  r.voids  co:.rror.ling  and  TjLlly  e:cperiencing 
his  pain,  anxiety:,  ::?our:iing,  rage,  etc,-"^--' 


Gsstalt  theory  :ia:j?itains  that  an  individual  participates  in 
life  experiences  through  his  pc;r3r  of  perception  and  that  his  ',;orld 
is  organised  according  to  a  hierarchy  of  needs  that  en^r^o   in  his 
awareness,  '/."hen  these  needs  occur  apart  fron  his  awareness,  neurones 
develop  i.nd  ho  plays  :.  top-dog/und3.r-dog  gane.  He  is  C2.ught  between 
the  3houl:la  of  the  tcp-d.cg  and  the  procrastinating  pror.i-?3g  of  the 
under-dog»  -inergj-  is  spent  endeavoring  to  .-aaintain  the  status  que  of 
being  cru-ldren  rather  than  becoming  enotior.ally  independents 

Woi'king  through  these  neuroses  is  a  five  layer  process;  (1)  the 
phony  l^yzr  is  where  the  top-dog/under-dog  ga::es  are  played.   (2)  the 
phobic  layer  occurs  when  open  honesty  reveals  the  fear  of  being  v^-.at 
K3  really  are,   (3)  Behind  the  phobic  lies  the  inpasse.  a  layer  of 
deadness,  irith  feelings  and  fears  of  nothingness.   (^)  The  ir.plosive 
layer  is  the  state  of  using  one's  energy  in  keeping  ten?e.  (5)  "^'Jhen 
the  energ;^^  is  freed  thiricing,  noving  about,  being  alive,  it  becomes 
the  fifth  layer,  e:<:ploclon. 

?all  a'.jareness  of  the  inpasse  -jd.11  cause  it  to  collapse  into 
either  a  mild  or  strong  explosion  of  joy,  grief,  orgasrs,  or  anger,  ._ 

The  techniques  of  2estalt  therapy  are  centered  around  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  nov.   "Vvlist  are  you  experiencing  nou?"  Stales  are;   (1)  "I" 
and  "Thou"  -  the  patient  asked  to  be  a-.ai^  of  "talking  to,"  rather  than 
"at"  a  listener.   (2)  "It"  language  and  "I"  language  -  substituting 
■''I"  for  "It,"  and  changing  "Caii't"  for  "--.cn't."   (3)  The  awareness 
continuum  -  thAs  utilizes  the  principle  of  the  now  in  a  continuing  - 


vay  through  the  use  of  "what"  and  "ho-'.-"  questions.  (^)  I'o  gossiping 
a  patient  ±r  asked  to  al-.rays  talk  to  r?ther  thar.  about  ar.other  group 
jaember,  (5)  Changing  questions  into  statements  -  often  the  patient 
doesn't  need  to  ask  the  question,  or  is  just  being  lazy  or  passive, 

Thrao  other  sigi-Aficant  experinents  are  (1)  Unfinished  busi- 
ness, (2)  ''I  take  responsibility,  and  (3)  "Hay  I  feed  you  a  sentence?" 

Unfinished  business  such  as  -unresolved  resentnents,  guilt, 
and  girief  is  significant  in  the  treatment  of  prcblea  drinkers,  ?we- 
pression  of  grief  reactions  through  use  of  alcohol  is  fairly  cornnon^ 
By  e:rperi3ncing  and  ijorking  through  painful  feelings,  awareneoc  re- 
sults and  healing  is  possible. 
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-     CHAPTSS  r.' 
WAYS  OF  USETG  TAa  TKEEAPY 

T/iis  chax:-ter  '.%-ill  attsr.pt  to  tie  Ti'ansactioual  Analysis  and 
Sestalt  therapy  together  in  vays  thst  >rill  be  theraps^jitic  in  early 
Intei-vsntion  oi'  prcblen  drizikers,   one  tc  one  counseling,    group 
couasGlin;^,  and  f anily  involverient.     The  •j-3stalt  techniques  of 
raising  the  problen  drinker's  level  of  selT-awareness  will  be  com- 
bined. Kith  the  understanding  of  Parent,   Adult,  and  Ch^ild  transactions 
as  ta-aght  in  TA, 

One  of  the  characteristic  patterns  of  problen  drinkers  has 
been  that  of  "hAtting  bcttor.i"  before  they  are  motivated  -to  seek  help, 
Hittinj  cotto?!  can  be  described  as  that  point  '^;here  the  problem:  drinker 
has  lost  his  capacity  to  control  his  drir^king  and  has  come  to  the  real- 
ization that  the  vray  he  drinks  actually  is  a  problem.     The  average  age 
for  hitting  botton  is  40,7  years  and  the  average  for  feeling  a  reli- 
gious need  is  35.7  years,       Thq  solution  appears  to  be  in  either 
raising  the  *bottcr.'   or  getting  through  to  hin  in  a  spiritual/religious 
way  at  an  earlier  point  in  hie  troblen  drinking  habits, 

A  practical  procedure  for  early  inter/enticn  has  been  proposed 
by  -^chajr:i  3,  C:heatria--a,   ?h.D,,  Director  of  "tudies,  Berkeley  Center  for 


Alcohol  Studios,  Ea  says  that  if  ycu  have  a  rood  relationship  '.■rith 
a  laaa  whose  irirJ^rins  -?I>3ars  to  be  a  problen,  ycu  night  say  to  hiia: 
_,  you  anil  have  knovm  sach  other  for  ^lany  nonths. 


I  have  thought  cf  cur  reiationchip  as  fi-ienily  and  coriial 
and  I  believe  that  you  have  felt  as  I  have.  Ilovr,  I  vv-ant  to 
talk  to  ycu  about  a  personal  r.atter  vhich  concerns  you« 
.  After  I  have  mentioned  the  problem:,  I  vant  you  to  feci 

perfectly  free  to  tell  so,  if  you  >--ant  to,  that  the  r.roblea 
is  none  of  ;v  business  and  that  you  do  not  want  to  discuss  ■ 
the  niaiter  ru.rther.  I  i.dll  abide  by  your  decision  and  do   .  . 
as  you  -/dsh.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ycu  do  Kant  to  discuss  -  - 
the  natter,  I  ajn  here  to  listen  and  to  do  whatever  seess 

best  to  ;rou.  ,  I  5^1   concerned  about  your  drinlcin^  and  ■.  - 

I  an  interested  in  kno>.d.n2  hov;  you  see  your  drinlcin^.' 

This  pi'oced.ure  incorporates  TAG  principles  in  that  the  approach  cones 
frori  the  Adult  of  the  cr-aplain.  It  is  factual  and  non-judgiuental,  yet 
uses  Interrogation  and  Corifrontation  in  an  effective  way,  Oestalt  is 
incoxporetei  iii  that  honest  feelings  are  comamicated  in  a  v;ay  that 
is  easily  understood.  The  point  of  early  intervention  is  to  let  the 
person  kno^  -chat  you  are  a-;are  of  the  situation  and  thus  create  in  hiia 
an  avarensss  oH  the  reality  of  his  drinking  practice.  This  may  be 
the  first  ti:ie  anyone  has  ever  approached  him  about  his  drinking. 

Prior  to  practicing  tiiis  kind  of  confrontation  the  v^riter  was 
soaevyiat  reluctant  to  approach  persons  about  problea  driricing  out  of 
fear  of  viBkixig   them  angry  and  thereby  dri-/ing  then  away  froci  a  thera- 
peutic relationship.  This  appears  to  be  a  "catastrophic  fear"  as 
expressed  by  Ferls.-^  "Catastrophic  fear,"  or  "expectations"  is  de- 
scribed as  the  fear  of  '.;hat  nay  happen  if  a  person  accepts  whatever  ' 
he  really  feels  and  is.  Also,  as  the  fear  of  ■wi-.at  laight  happen  if  a 
perscjn  takes  the  risic  of  doing  or  saying  -.%hat  he  wants  to  do  or  say, 
"Yes,  brat.  .  .  "  and  "Vvhat  if,  .  ,  ?"  are  gaaes  that  are  played  at 
this  phobic  level  of  neurosis.  The  author  caxe  to  the  conclusion. 


"So  what  if  parsons  becovie  an-r^-  at  ne  Tor  the  rest  of  .-ly.lifeo     The 

pcosibility  of  salvaging  a  Ufo  ar.d  a  f?,;;i2:y"  is  more  Luportaiit."     Tho 

following  are  two  different  types  of  confroritation  or  intervention 

talcsn  frora  the  writer's  e:cperienceo     The  first  conversation  includes 

T,  and  her  husband  G,,  both  very  heavy  drinkers,  a-es  h-o  and  62, 

respectlYoly,     T.  is  an  adiiittod  alcoholic, 

E:      (author)     T.,  I  ..-ant  to  ask  you  so^ie thing,  if  you  don't  ■- 
>snt  to  discuss  it,  you  can  just  say  so  and  I'll  drop 
it  and  not  3?y  anj-t-hiitg  inore  about  it.     I'm  concen-ied 
about  your  drii-^;ing,     Ho"  do  you  feel  about  the  way  you   .  ■ 
drink? 

T:     I  knoi'j  1  shooldn'to     I  don't  know  -fr.y  I  started  a^ain. 
It  seeas  that  all  of  a  sudden  I 'a  started  and  I -can't 
stop,     I  don't  -want  to  go  on  this  way. 

E:     3»,  hov  do  you  feel  about  your  drinliing? 

Gt     Oh,  I  don't  didrJc  that  inuch,     Ar^^-?ay,   I'r.  not  an  alcoholic. 
I  nay  drink  a  little  too  nuch  once  in  a  great  v:hile  but 
it's  not  that  rrruoh  of  a  prob.len.- 

T:     As  long  as  I  attend  AA  I  get  along  pretty  well.     It 
helps  >dien  I  go  to  church,  too.     We  really  need  to  get 

bsck  ii-*  church. 

G:  I'll  go  to  AA  t-d-th  her,  but  I  can't  Bee.sajdng  I'm  an 
alco2;oiic,  bocauce  I'u  not  sure  that  I  am  one. 

jlud  or  thiTse  iaore  visits  later,  the  husband  admitted,  "I 
started  out  >c.th  social  drirJcing,  stopping  off  for  a  driii};  or  two 
on  the  la-,'  iiome  froa  woric.  Then  after  a  few  years,  you're  hooked,"  ' 

The  couple  again  sta^-ted  back  to  AA  meetings  and  also  attending 
church.  They  liave  ii^.teirrittently  had  periods  of  drirJcing  since  then. 
"They  ars  both  in -poor  health  due  to  alcohol  abuse  and  aay  even  suffer 
premature  death  if  their  drirlcing  is  not  conpletely  stopped.  Although 
complete  success  cannot  be  reported,  the  couple  verbally  e:<:pres3ed 
their  appreciation  for  the  interest  and  concern  >:hich  was  shown  through 
an  effort  ut   intervention,  ■       '  . 
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Another  cise  invol--?'  ^i  ^^^^^--^  -i^  ^    -, .  -     . 

xiivox n  ^.r^..-.a  c-lconolic  -:ho  i.'as  back  to 

-^.  ^-a.^,.     .l..,ou^:.  ::rzn::in^  -rlier  that  day,  he  ;^.  able  to 

^^— .;^  -.i..  ...o  „,,^^  ^rr^z  t-;-;o  sons  had  not 
ser.ei  thoir  ti.e  :.  ,ocS  nilltar::  soi-,rs  .nd  citizens  and  hal 


<-:: 


turned  to  dm~s. 

^-:     l-y  son,  £„:  addict' 


it.l;;?^^;^^^;::'-.;;;  t^;i^;^'''  jrs  iap.nd.nt  upon 


H:     I  don't  ne^d  you  to  co:.3  here  and  call  ,ie  an  addict' 

-2^:     iou  or.psc-c  your  boy  to  kick  t'-<='  -^r--  T-'-i-     .-^x 

or  TTon't  kick  the  booce  kabitV  "       ''"'"^  ""^^  ^^ 

:U     Alright,  -'11  she:-:  you  I  can  quit. 

..,       -.h3  r:an  di-  quit,  be^an  attending  a  church  and.  as  of  this 

^tin-.  I^as  rosined  sober  .nd  is  still  on  -ood  ter.s  .4th  tho  author. 

_  Conrrontin.  intervention  done  cut  of  genui:.e  concern  usual]^  docs  not 

make  snsi-iics,  at  least  't  di->-t^  -•.,,  +>,^  x 

,      «  -^^^^  ^„  ax...   u    -:  the  t-.ro  cases  cited.     The  latt2^ 

confroataticn  v?as  of  the  »''.'- rd'  -— -«  >-•=-%».,  ^'  -     x. 

— ra.     ^^^e  rJ.uner  zn^n  the  softer  t;--:9  of 

.-e^...._,    ,._.e..     ,r-e  autnor  'played  it  by  ear'  and  it 
did  help  produce  tha  desired  rss-alt. 

Yincont  Sulliv-n  descr^b->s  --c*'---  — -  ^-  ^-  t      •    . 

c^-._^,.o  .-,.c.e.    .•...,.•  o_  early  intervention 

in  his  b-jok,  Kov  to  Stop  Procle-;  :^^j_--v-!,.  ^  ^     t-,.  -..    .    „ 

2  serie:~  '^''  lo-'-'-o-cr  „x-a- 

-rx_   ...  le^e.s  s.a.xn-  conceni  about  th-j  oerson's  c--^v--„--  ^_,. 

tics,   ouj-ostini  he  call  the  nu-iber  '-—       --._.. 

..u....v>fc,^    t^o.. -.1,     ^o  as  -ne  nun&er  of  tho 

local  AA  chapter.    -The  lette-  ^-   qi--^^.-^      nm..^   ^   .    '      .     .:„ 

4.w„^^.   _^  oi^.e-L,     i  „o  j^i"ierestea  Friends  " 

i-       -^  —    .^..„  ^^^oxe.i  -i.Zj.nKer 

and  ha-re  noticed  '-'"^  eifp-'-^-  ^-^  v^e.  «^^ 

—  ej.j.e^^^  Q^   ^_-i.s  excessive  drir^kin--   Tf^o-x^.,..  „^„ 


sent  at  si:c-veek  intervals  until  the  problea  drinker  res^o^-.  o-  '  -- 
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receivGd  a  tocal  of  Tour,  Thc-n,  £  personal  visit  is  nada  by  tlie  inter- 
ested fi'XQr.ic,     Sullav^n  clri;:^  that  tho  plan  has  toen  quite  =ucc3ssrul 
in  indurj'cry, 

Aliaost  any  ethical  tiothoi  of  int9r-v'3nticn  is  acceptable  if 
it  causes  zm   person  to  be  a"-^.r&  of  the  reality  of  his  destructive 
dririkiii-:  practiee  an^'  causes  hin  to  be  motivated  to  do  something 
about  ch^-n'-ing  hJ..o   behavior. 


'Ji...    .v.-  v....i  _>wj-. 


• 


.At  the  her-i"t-  of  any  effective  counseling  process  is  a  relation- 
ship chrracterise-i  oy  vTarrath,  genuineness,  acceptance,  caring,  and 
trast,  T.-i^   cc-dnsolc2'  and  the  ccnjinselee,  because  they  are  unique  indi- 
viduals, begin  -.-rh^t  Clinebell  calls  a  new  creation  vihen  the  relationship 
is  establi.shed,"^  The  uniqueness  of  each  individual  precludes  the 
coun3e?-cr  being  able  to  s^erect:,p-e  the  person  and  merely  'pigeonhole 
hiii'  as  •••-■■i  alccholic«  The  chaplain  particularly  is  sorievhat  suscep- 
tible to  this  pitfall  because  of  the  heavy  traffic  in  ani  out  his 
office.  The  chiplc-it:  ^aust  utilii:e  hi.3  resources,  cor-aon  sense,  and 
intuitioi.  in  Ms  ovna  -,:ay  in  dealing  t-ri.th  each  individual.  The  foDJ.o-.djig 
suggestions  are  presented,  only  as  potential  techriiques  and  aids  for 
utilisation  in  counseling  problem  drinkers,  and  not  as  hard  and  fast 
rules  to  be  slavislily  or  mechanically  practiced. 

As  the  relationship  is  bein~  established,  the 'chaplain  should 
be  alert  to  the  possibility  that  the  problen  drirJcer  nay  be  seeking  to 
use  the  chaplain  as.:?atsy,  a  Rescuer,  cr  a  Persecutor,  The  Patsy  for- 
gives; in  effect,  c":5rIones  the  actions  of  the  driricer,  thereby  gi^/ing 
up  his  ;;oi7er  to  interfere  v.-ith  the  desti'active  behavior.  A  Pujscuer 


/ 
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provides  enotionra  and  ph:'::ical  support;  in  effect,  babies  the  problesi 
driricor  scj  that  lAen  he  gots  back  on  his  feet-,  hs  is  fres  to  throw 
a  dnirA'on  tar.tnn  a-ain.     The  Persscator  condenns  cr  berates  the  rictin 
^■■fnc  then  can  react  in  anger  and  fesl  justified  in  goir.^  on  another 
bin^e  because  nobody  understands  cr  cares.     The  lo^^  °=tab''i'^''---  Dr-(b- 
Ion  drirdcer  is  -js-.^all^r  a  ^ood 'con  :-an'   and  can  rationalise  »good'   reasons 
for  his  behavior  ho-.v3~sr  inappropriate  or  irr-soponsible  it  :nay  seerri;-.'- .-:  : 
Up  to  no;:,  drinkiiig  ^.ay  be  the  only  way  ha  has  learned  to  handle  his 
frusti^-tioiis,     Archie  Hood,  M.L\,  has  said  that  ho  believes  that  it 
tal:os  ''.ppi'OjdJiatcly  six  nonths  of  sobriot:^  folloxmig  ^:^rt•ende-d  hsav;' 
drin};lnj  dor  an  alcoholic  ^o  be  free  of  his  (as  AA  puts  it)   'Stinkin' 
thJjilcir,'.*"     The  problem  drinlcer  iisually  has  been  so  accustoned  to 
5ustir-.-ln-,  excusing,  or  alibiing  h-is  behavior  that  it  talces  sone  ti.T;2 
for  hi--,  tc  face  rciality  and  respcnsibilityc     Practicing  or  rehearsing 
.  use  of  the  Adult  is  important  Izi  establishing  guidelines  for  respon- 
sibility. 

The  chaplain  should  let  the  proble::i  drirdier  Imov;  that  he 
considers  that  the  problem  is  prL-narily  the  responsibility  of  the 
problen  drinker.     The  responsibility  of  ovrnership  of  the  problen  lies 
v/ith  the  problen  drirJcer.     A  good  troatnent  of  the  problem  of  o'.^ner- 
ship  is  found  in  Gordon's  booh.  Parent  Zrfoctiveness  Train!:: ^."^ 

A  contract  shoiild  then  be  established  based  upon  -.'hat  the  prob- 
lem drinker  zees  as  the  proble:-.  he  grants  to  -roiic  on,   and  upon  the  v-^ys 
the  chaplain  feels'  he  can  legitlnately  offer  his  help.     This  is  essen- 
tial in  establishing  uaitually  the  linitations  and  the  nethods  of  the 
counselor  and  the  cconseling.     In  the  nilitarj-  there  is  no  fee  charged, 
but  for  ccntinuing  co'inseling,  valid  consideration  should  be  ^-iven  bv 


tlio  coiinselee.     lie  nust  naiie  an  effort  to'^ari  his  o'wn  personal  growth. 
Part  of  thic  effci't,  can  be  h.  the  for:;,  of  'honev;oric,'  perfor:-dng 
certain  tasks  bet-.reen  councsling  sessions.     This  is  one  way  of  nain- 
tainins  a  -.-alid  contract;   a:-id  often  is  the  only  vray  the  counselee  can 
feel  he  is  contributing  to  the  effort," 

The  recently  sobered  patient  :7ill  need  new  ways  of  stmct-aring  ■ 
the  tine  tliat  \:zs  fomerly  filJLed  by  drinking.     The  goal  of  TAj  is     . 
gaaiefree  recponsible  aat-onor^^  in  lining.     The  attainr^ent  of  autoncny 

is  nanifested  by  the  i-eleans  or  recoveiy  of  three  capacities:     aw-are- 

o 
ness^,    spontaneity  •.T.d  intinn-cy,"     Awareness  is  living  in  the  hsre  and 

now,   seei;-.g  his  tenvircnuent  and  feeling  his  emotions  realistically. 
Spontaaioity  is  described  by  Beme  as  the  option,  the  freedom  to  choose 
and  express  one's  feelliigs  Iron  the  assorti'ient  available   (Parent  feel- 
ings,  AduU  feelings, --.nd  Child  feelings).'"''    LntL-t-acy  consists  of  a 
perception  that  evokes  affection,- and  a  candidness  that  mobilizes 
positive  feolings. 

A  v.-ay  of  iiifluencing  toward  autonoay  is  to  begin  with  the  prob- 
lem drinl^er's  feelings.    Various  3estalt-sensitivity  tecrjiicues  can 
be  utilized.     Having  the  problen  drink?r  close  his  eyes  and  describe 
vh2.t  he  is  av.-are  of  feeling  in  his  body  is  one  ira.y.     Problem  drinkers 
have  bec^  blocking  out  (repressing)  their  feelings  -;-d.th  the  use  of 
alcohol.    ".Teen  aiv-areness  is  ovcked  through  Gestalt  techniques,  these 
*new'   feelings  zxay  produce  greater  aiixiety  th^n  before,   resulting  in 
a  greater  desire  to  driiilc  than  previously.  •  The  therapist  srust  then 
lead  the  patient  to  a  resolution  of  these  feelings,     Allovdng  the 
counselee  to  describe  -.nd  role-play  each  ego  state  as  operative  in  the 
feelings  ;i2J.  c^nable  'the  individual  to  r.-Iic  an  Adult  decision  regarriing 


^ 


Thrc-s'i  this  "r.i  siril'i^  e::--rl,4^fft3''th2  -roblcn  drirJcer  C£;n 
letm  £.lso  ti>  relax.     Jor  sc-ie,   relaxation  --.s."  cc  a  r.3w  experience 
>iithcut  the  aid  of  r.lcohol.     Tmv  Sllijtt^aiid  Virginia  V.zyo  teach 
rela^:atiori  efrectivel-,  pror;-ting  ability  to  relarc,   and,  to  sleep, 
aEcn-  3op.e  tense  insonniac  alcol-.oUc  patients  at  ::ap3  State  Ho-pitalJ'^ 

Since  this  is  considered  a  shorb-terr.  model,   and  awareness 
is  of  utricot.  importance,   each  session  sho'j.ld  include  aii  exercise  in 
av^ro:-3s.     This  ca:i  be  a  sijiple  question,    r;hat  arc  your  present  feel- 
ings?»,    »'Jhat  are  yo^i  aware  of  at  this  :io:nent'«     Aitor  the  description 
the  c>^plsin  osn  help  the  prcblen  drink ei-  to  be  more  in  touch  vrith 
his  feelings  by  asking  hin  to  be  his  feeling,    (the  anger*   sadness,  the 
person  in  a  oc-nTlict,   etc.)  in  a  role-play  situation. 

The  rollowing  example  is  an  excerpt  from  a  counseling-  session 
with  c  '-*or.an  nlcoho3j.c,  J.,   in  a  hospital: 

C:      (Coiinselcr) :     /.'ere  you  out  on  pass  this  weekend? 

J:     I  w&nt  to  visit  the  people  I  stayed  with.     It  v.-as  upsetting. 

C:     Do  yo-a  irant  to  tell  r.e  about  it? 

J:     I  hi.d  stayed  :;ith  Ilr.  K.  and  his  sister.     She  '^^ent  back 
to  her  husband  so  he  was  there  alone.     I  just  x.-anted  to 
chedi  on  hov;  they  w&re  getting  along  and  get  soae  things 
of  mine.     I  respect  hin  like  a  father.     He's  60  cr  65 
years  old,  ny  father  is  72.     Ke  tried  to  nake  a  deal  >.lth 
Tie.     He  said  he  had  hslp-ed.  me  so  he  wanted  rr;e  to  do  sc-ie- 
thing  for  bin,  to  have  sex  with  bin,  but  not  say  anything 
about  it  tc  ar.ybody,     I  -;-.'as  upset.     I  vas  shocked.     I 
left  and  called  a  friend  of  nine  and  he  said  I  have  to  do 
what  I  think  is  right. 

C;     Kow  did  yea  handle  the  situation  vdth  Mr.  K? 

J:     I  -srent  back  and  tcld  hl-i  I  could  not  do  such  a  thing,   that 
I  h^  to  live  -i.-ith  r^rsslf  tonorrcw  r.cming,     lie  h^"'v.^-iEl-c2y 
there  beside  his  chair.  .    . 
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C:     Then  -siiat  happened? 

J:     I  left  and  sta:,-ed  all  night  at  a  friend's  house,    she  brought 
ns  here  the  norct  dr.^o     There  ',-;as  whiskey  -  all  kinds  of 
bottles  in  the  kitchDiio     I  really  ■..•anted  to  drinl:.     I  ras 
upset  and  conf-ased,  hut  I  didn't  '.:ant  to  hurt  n^'self 
a'^ain. 


Hoi-:  do  you  "e^l  novj  about  the  ;,-hol&  situation? 
I*n  still  fiolin^  upset  and  confused, 

"Culd  you  be  your  feelings?  Bring  th.at  scene  right  hers. 
:-:r.  ::.  has  just  spoken  to  you.  He  io  in  the  chair,  ^ail 
you  begin. by  sa^-ing,    'Ilr.  K,,  I  feel »" 


J:     Mr,  Z,  I-'-fcel  "ipset  and  confused,     I  cannot  do  this,     I 
respsict  350'_  like  rjy  father. 

Later  in  the  session  she  said  ths.t  she  felt  better,  and  under- 
stood better  Mr.  K»s  attitude.     His  dri:-^ing  had  released  his  Child 
arid  he  acted  inappropriately.     Her  Adult  vas  in  control  but  her  Parent 
was  upset,  condeinniijig  I'r,  K,  and  her  Child  ;:as  confused  as  a  res^alt  1 

of  -wanting  to  please,  yet  at  the  sarie  tine  disappoi:itod  in  the  behavior 
of  the  pE-:rent  figure  she  identified  vd.th  her  father. 

In  corinDTtion  vrith  raising  the  a"areness  level  of  problem 
drinkers*  the  therapist  should  recognize  that  ii're sponsible  or  inade- 
quate beha'vlor  has  r.caning  and  validity  for  the  problen  drinl-:er.     Glasssr 
says,  ''.  •  ,  hJ-s  beh-avior  is  his  attenpt  to  solve  his  particular 
variety  of  the  basic  problen  of  all  psj'-chiatid.c  patients,  the  inability 
to  fulfill  h-is  needs."  ^     In  ^discussions  of  the  problen,  an  Adult  question 
such  as,  '..nat  does  that   (drirJiing)  do  for  you?,  etc,   can  lead  the  problesi 
drirJier  to  recognise  that  irrespx^nsible  driricing  does  not  adequately 
fill  his  needs,     V^hat  can  you  do?,  '-.hat  do  you  -■.'ant  to  do?,   and  '."hat 
are  jixi  doing?/ are;,  .scne  Adult  questions  to  consider  in  pronoting  awareness 
and  Adult  responr;ibi:.ity  in  the  problen  drinlcer. 


la- his  irork  vrlth  n  probia::!  dririiar.tl.s  ohaplain  should: 

1.  :::l:e  clenr  .0  the  ^rocl^iv:  dri::::er  tlr::t  he  nu5t  stop  drii:]:in^ 
3-C  the  chaplain  is  expected  to  "ce  of  help  to  liln, 

2.  Establish  a  rratually  a^^reed.  therapsutic  contract, 

3.  5s  alert  to  the  possibility  oT  hsing  'conne-d'   and  stop 
^ines  i^dth  an  Adult  intorraption, 

^,     Keep  the  respcnsibil.lty  for  ths  probl9.-a  vn.th  the  problem.     . 
drii>J:sr. 

5»     Utilise  Ge::t-lt  techrJicues  to  rai$3  a>;arer.esa  and  a  sense 

of  r33p>onsiLii;.t7  and  to  vorfc  throu::h  luiresolved   conflicts   (lonfinishcd. 

business)  •  :• 

6.     Teach  TA  (PAC)  in  s-^ch  a  T-ray  that  the  probls^Ti  drinker  can     . 

i 

be  a-:s.re  of  T-rhich  ego  state  is  opei-ating  at  any  ^iven  tir\e,   and  can 
chooss  to- use  his  Adult  for  Tjroble-i  sol'^'in^,  '  _  --^1- 


Althougii  Individual  counseling  is  quite  helpful,  group  therapy 
is  becoming  nore  accepted'  and  appears  to  be  nore  successful  ■:^,'ith  prob- 
lem drlriers,         .    •        '  ■'-■ 


VJith  alcoholics  thss?  tech^.iqes  sic  have  pixived  particularly 
popular  and  no-j  constitute  perhaps  one  of  the  nost  eictensively 
used  treatment  ssodalities,   ... 

■3roup  psychological  tr3at^:2nt  has  one  ad-'/antage  over  individ- 
ual therapy  in  that  it  is  helpful  to  a  nu-ber  of  patients 
sirrultanecusly,     ,   .   «  a  group  "can  S'ipply  the  -.-arrith  and 
coliesion  of  a  sort  of  fairiily  solidai-ity  '..i.th  iThAch  the   suf- 
fsring  i;idi-ri:^u.al  can  identify;    .    ,   «  the  grotip  can  sor.etiiiies 
prepare  r*c-riisej"5  for  life  by  gi-Ang  opportuiaities  l:i  the   ^roup 

x-M-^w-i-^     *.w     ^,»iw     ^-(.i.^..^— ^^-.c;^    ^sjXi.4^    Uj,     .-'w'Ua.wfcX    c~^t— _^_> ^— ^-^U. i ,     oJ.u*i 

as  Icve  and  fr±BxJD..y  coopsration,    which  later  can  be  directly 
carried  oTsr  tc  ttther  "real  life  situatior^s.     ...  There  is 
a  direct  and  funda;.i2ntal  personal  fulfillr.cnt  of  being  .. 

capable  of  directed  love  and  surpcrt  of  other  group  ^veribers," 


y 


AA  is  an  c>:ar.ple  of  a  particularly  efrective  fom  of  group  theraL--. 
In  sro-^p  r  jtti.-.2£  '-li^  i:viiyidual  leains  to  be  hoiisst  i-dth  hinissir 
and  others,  and  learns  hov  to  interact  vdth  other  persons  -^-ithout 
the  crutch  of  alcohol  induced  courage  or  tranqviillity. 

The  nodel  for  counseling  problem  drir2<ers  in  groups  is  sirdlar 
to  the  approach  used  by  Perls.  Ho  worked  v.dth  one  indi'/idual  at  a 
tine  \ath  the  rast  of  the  group  usually  parti oipatini"  prir:ari:^>'  as  - 
observers  at  first.  Tine  is  given  for  feedback,  questions,  and  group  .•::..:. 
Interaction  follovans  each  wori^in-  session,  hovrover.  The  s-aggestions  -■ 
nade  in  the  section  o:i   One  to  One  counseling  hold  tr-:e  for  groups  as 
well.  TAG  is  basically  One  to  One  coiuiseling  in  a  gi'oup  setting. 
Strangely  enough,  the  obser-/ers,  because  they  can  identify  vrlth  the  one 
working,  learn  much  and  so^ietiraes  resolve  inner  conflicts  without  ever 
sa^'-Lng-a  i-sorl,         -  •   ■  I 

'Vhile  there  is  often  a  high  degree  of  involvement  on  the  ^art 
.  of  the  group  pai'tioipants,  at  tines  vJith  considerable  affect 
and  self-insight  as  they  iratch  one  patient  -.roi-kii-ig  '.-ith  the 
therapist,  this  approach  inevitably  reduces  tL-ie  for  potontiall" 
use.ful  spontaneous  group  interaction.'' 5     '     ■   *   ' 

VJhen  the  group  leader  allows  tLv.e  for  group  interaction  and 

feedback,  the  useful  spontaneity  mentioned  above  can  be  achieved.  One 

reason  for  beginrjj:ig  idth  experiential  group  exercises,  then  vorfcing 

L-ith  one  individual,  and  later  cioving  to  full  group  participation  is 

to  prevent  erroneous  or  prenature  deep  interpretations  ':;y   group  aeabers 

which  nay  do  nore  ham  than  good. 

3onetir.es  a  deep  interpretation  prematurely  offered.  .  .  can  • 
frighten  the  patient  end  force  hi:.:  into  a  defe-nsivo  position, 
even  to  the,point  of  rialzing  it  irtpossibla  for  hin  to  return  to 
the  group. '^ 

Education  of  the  group  nenbers  can  be  done  in  a  short  tine  near 
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the  e:id  of  the  session  in  keeping  v<lth  one  of  the  air.s  of  Glasssr's 

Hoslity  ThciT.p;',     Frcblan  o.rlrkers  in  nor^-  instances  have  not  le?j:r.8d 

responsi'bility  as  childrsii:  therefore,  they  have  a  need  to  be  tau-ht 

re.'::ponsi'bility  later  in  life.     The  teachLn-;  of  responsibility  is  the 

nost  iiaportant  tad:  of  all  higlisr  anii-oals,  aan  nost  certainly  incluaea,   ' 

Traditional  ps;>-cho2nr.l:,-tic  ^roup  leaders  have  been  non -directive 

and  iion-judj.^a.er.t-1,   allowing  the  group  process  to  take  its  coarse.     The 

slo-aer  proces"  is  beins  put  aside  by  soae  therapists  ±n  exchange  for 

a  different  approach  descr5.bod  by  Blun  and  Elua: 

It  is  bein^  recognised  riore  and  nore  that  a  different  approach  : 
ntist  be  r^ide  to  the  3lcoholic  -  one  that  reseisbles  the  aethods  ■  ■: 

c^jiployed  in  cliila  ps-/choajialysis,  -^here  the  therapist  Korks 
closely  -ii-ith  the  schools,  the  parents,  and  plays  a  parent- 
surrogate  role,   e:cpres3iiig  affection  for  the  patient  and 
assaiiiing  to  some  e;ctent  an  educational  function.''-' 

After  the  grc'up  lias  becoiae  acquainted  vd.th  the  concepts  of  TA 
nuch  z-m  be  done  in  teachLn-  (rehearsing)  Adult   (resixsnsible)  behavior. 
The  various  ganes  can  be  role-played,  and  their  antithesis  as  veil, 
Eole-playing  a  gane  can  be  utilized  as  'honeworic'   frcn  time  to  tine 
■with  one  or  nore  of  the  group  neabers  -.writing  a  script  for  a  gaae  and 
presentdiig  it  to  the  group. 

Group  size  is  a  practical  consideration  for  every  group  leader. 
Groups  tixLch  have  too  nany  nenibers  suffer  from  so2ie  not  fully  paz-tici- 
patiag,   and  groups  "J-rf-th  too  few  sonetiraes  sniffer  from  apathy'  because 
participation  nay  beccne  forced  cut  of  a  lack  of  a  variety  of  inter- 
actions.    A  goo<s  rale  to  follow  is  too  fevx  rather  than  too  J7»ani-. 

The  optiiial  sise  for  a  ps:,'chotherap:.-  group  was  enpirically  set 
at  ten  by  Trigrnt  2urir;-.:,  the  first  di-ncrdo  group  psychotherapist, 
in  1923.'   !:ov.-ada--s  nost  therapists  seen  to  prefer  eight,  and 
sens  'i.'culd  rather  reduce  tills  to  si::.'' 


.•^■««<»b«K 


ESLght  to  ten  Is  a  rsconaended  nunbsr  for  ~rov,p  size.     If  .for  sons 
roascn  one  or  nore  crj"ir.ot  be  jrcr^ant,  ti:<r'cnjcin£  aol'.Gaivsnsss  ar.d 
dynard-e  of  th;;;  group  is  not  lhtorrj.pted  to  rrach  exter.t,     A  sna3J.er 
group  of  problsn  drinkers  could  possibly^e  affsctsd  emotionally  if 
the\'-  xeit  the  absence  of  a  group  r.edber  and  vJorrisd  -..*:ethGr  he  v:as 
drinlcin^'  ag-in. 

Relatsd  to  this  is  a  ragge ^tior.  that,  as  part  of  the  initial    .  .. 
contT^ot,  the  patient  agree  to  inform  the  gvc^z^  leader  if  for  soir.e 
rsairor:  ho  cnnnot  attend.     (Another  bit  of  honevroii:  and  teaching  of 
respon  3  ib  J.  J.ity , ) 

In  proposing  a  group  niodel  for  short-tern  counseling,  a  hypo- 
tbsticiJ.  sixteen  session  series  is  outlined  (one  two-hour  session  per 
veeh;« 

Session  I  . 

1,     Oetting  Acq;\ainted  -  jO  ninutes. 

Giving  of  naxes  -  short  personal  history 
%  (Party-type  'break  the  ice'   ganes  are  helpful) 

''  2,     3xLs3  of  the  Group  -  20  minutes. 

Confidentiality,  honesty,   speaking  for  self,   sobriety,   etc, 
(?a.les  may  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  thsrapiet), 
3,     Awareness  Sb^eroise  -  20  riinutes 

5bvpre3sion  of  feelings  -  body  a-jareness,   etc, 
'r.     Contract-  -  -rO  minutes 

Expression  of  individual's  goals,  eicpectaticns  fron  grov.p» 
5,     Closuro  -  5^  rdnutes 

Discrassicn  or  feedback  as  coujiselor-group  leader  deesjs 

appropriate,  .     ■;, 
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Session  II  '  _       - 

le     A'.:ar£n533  eccsrcicc- 

2.     Conlr^cts  -  contiivae  if  needed 

3«  Group  interaction 

By  thi3  tine  there  probably  -,rill  be  qu-^sticns,   discussion, 
zn<i  an  'opGrJ.n.-i  up'   of  probl^ns  vjhich  are  significant  to 
the  individual.     'Da  you  -.-ant  to  wori<  on  that?'   is  then 
an  appropriate  c^uestion  by  the  group  leader. 

^«     Wczicing  session 

Tir:e  for  an  individual  to  tcoz'a-  on  his  problem  vdth  the 
guidance  of  the  ;~rcup  leader.     The  -roup  leader  uses 
Gestalt,    'Be  the  feeling',    'role-pla;/' ,   etc,,   to  bring 
the  ir.di."idual  to  an  Adult  decision  ra^iarding  his  sig- 
nificant probleri  areae 

5.  Analj'-sis  and  feedback 

Analysis  of  trarisactions.     Diagranming  then  on  chalkboard 
is  helpful.     The  booklet,   I::troduce  Yo-^rcelf  to  TA,20  ^^^r 
be  presented  at  this  tiiue  along  vilth  a  short  over'/ievr  of 
TA  by  counselors     Counselor-  nay  vdsh  to  assign  a  f evr 
pages  to  be  read  as  hcnewori-:, 

6.  Closure 
Sessions  III  through  XV, 

1,  Awareness  exercise 

(Another  helpful  book  for  use  by  group  counselors  is  Bern 
to  T;in;     Tr"n3roticnal  /calr'sis  '.-rith  C-ertalt  2::oeri~ents 
by  Muriel  Janes  and  Dorothy  Jcng-^v.-ai'd,-' 

2.  Woiicing  session 

3.  Analysis  and  feedback 

Role-p-la;;,dr.g  the  various .  transactions  denonstrates  ho;-; 
the  Parent,  .Uult,  and  Child  ego  states  operate.  This 
also -gives  group  neribers  opportunities  to  rehearse  new 
ways  of  transacting  vrlth  the  Adult  in  the  executive 

position, 

4,  Discussion  of  goals,  plans,  and  fanily  should  be  encouraged, 
as  well  as  plans  for  referrals  to  AA,  references  to  rehabili- 
tation progra-.s  on  other  posts  or  the  possibility  of  join- 
ing other  tj'pes  of  en  going  groi.:p  activities  en  post. 


y^ 
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Session  XVI,  ;  • 


T  ^ttt;  ■>'»nv> /^  r-r^     ov'^r*.'^'  c  ■:* 


9  '^^-.»,/%*--,i  v*^  >,^ 


Group  ncii-bers  ur.u'lly  ^ro:-;  ir.  closeness  to  one  :?.n other  anc 
the  final  partizi:;  cession  can  be  an  -on corJTor table  one, 
unless  the   ~r2U.p  le3.ier  pla:;^   careflilly,     Sp3clal  consid- 
eration can  be  ^-iven  to  disius^icn  of  ho;:  this  particular 


'5  "O/i  "£>--•*-  »-^  .Ci-.-^  ■**  «^        '.I  f^f'i         O  ■•^,-•"1  -^  •t^  fk  T  'i  "t"  n    0>1  ^ 

-A.    *  •  . 

appreciations  in  final  sessions. 
This  group  model  of  sixteen  sessions  is  offered  only  as  a  sug- 
gested guideline,     Lengthisi'  groups  :.:ay  be  conducted  i:i  accordance  -with 
the  pr.rticular  ncodc  of  the  ;roup  leader  and  the  ci^^-F  nembers.     In  \ 

the  opinion  of  tho  author,  a  ti:::e  li-uit  prevents  cr^ronic  dependence 
i^  upon  th?  oroup  by  a  neriber  as  an  alternative  to  autonorai'  in  fardly  and 

outside  social  interactions,    '  '  ' 

.'r/oth^r  reason  for  ?hoi't-tem  counsolino  is  the  frequent  change 
of  assi^-:ients  lii  the  r_Llita:'y,  necessitating  doin~  T'hat  needs  to  be  done, 
nou. 

If  the  groi-.p  leader  desires,  he  i.B.y  begin  a  ne-  group  i-dth  the 
sane  r.snbers.     Zn  this  fasiiion,   "Oid;  on  a  different  problem  or  contract     . ' 
is  possible  for  group  .lenbers. 

The  chaplain  can  also  consider  leading  a  group  of  probler. 
drirJcers  in  spiritual-i-eligious  concepts.     Although  nany  persons  tend 
to  avoid  trlkin^- <  religion  and  polities'   the  group  le-der  can  f-JL:-.ction 
veil  in  tl-jLS  subject  if  he  insures  that  each  gi-oup  nenber  stays  in 
his  Adult  during  the  cession,  . 


Fxari:  En:ci;;3:z:T     ■  .  <■  .  ""1.::  •'        ' 

'..lien  the  d.-liiking  practice  of  a  fardl:'  nerJber  becomes  a  problen, 

the  fa-lily  feels  the  straiii,  Helpina  the  fanily  of  a  problem  drinker 

is  an  important  part  cf  a  rdlitaiy  chaplain's  rdnistzy. 

Ar^rone  ',-t.o  has  not  lived  vrith  an  alcoholic  can  hardly  appreciate 
the  shar.e,  lcneliii-3ss,  a:;d  despair  that  develops  in  such  an 
atnosphere.  Truly,  as  is  oftsn  said,  'Alcoh^lisn  is  a  farjj.y 
disease,  •^'^ 

The  family  response  is  to  feel  alienated,  baffled,  land  stigmatized. ^^  ..' 

This  is  a  cricis  sit^aaticn.  •    ■  '    .  , 


It  differs  frorvthe  crisis  of  bereavement  in  that  bereavement 


crisis  to  -.faich  tiiers  are  no  socially  structured  responses." 

Initially,  helping  the  spouse  to  work  through  her  fears,  her 

frustrations,  and  possibly,  her  anjer,  s^ilt,  and  hostility  creates  an  \ 

understanding  of  the  psychodjiianics  of  the  situation.  The  chaplain 

can,  by  diagnosing  actual  situations,  describe  how  the  wife  has  been 

vacillating  between  the  roles  of  Patsy,  Kescuer,  and  Persecutor,  He 

can  facilitate  to'-ard  appropriate  Adult  behavior  which  can  result  in 

a  'releasing'  of  the  problen  drinker.  She  should  be  led  to  realize 

that  the  way  "he  drii±s  is  his  problen.  The  family  should  learn  to 

avoid  both  pujii-shiin^  (Persecuting),  protecting  (being  a  Patsy),  and 

par.pering  (P.escuinj).  Encticnally  releasing  the  problen  drirJcer  is 

Adult  beha'.'aor  and  is  an  act  of  concern  rather  than  rejection. 

It  is  not  until  the  id.fe  r^salizes  that  as  long  as  she  protects 
hin  frora  the  consequences  of  hds  behavior,  he  --.-ill  have  little 
incentive  to'  acc^jt  help,  that  she  :.:ay  be  •vAlling  to  release 
him  in  tiii.s*  -./ayv, "' 

Plaidng  the  ganes  of  Patsi',  PbSscuer,  Persecutor,  or  sonetisies 

Connection  are  pitfalls  vihich  nay,   instead  of  decreasing  drinking, 

actually  -anccurage  it.     The  spouse  of  p.  problen  driricer  can  'raise 
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th3  'botton'  in  ncoiy  casas  by  sijuply  •  letting  ^o', 

A  T-nLfc  of  one  alcoho''.ic  "cili  hand  over  ncr.cj"  to  hsr  husbar,!, 
and  sonetimea  buy  alcohol  Tor  bin  harself  ^iien  he  threatsnod  to  ^o 
out  on  the  street  and  beg  for  noney  for  a  drinl<.     This  particular 
■uomn  -Mas  alternating  bet^.'esn  Patsy  and  Rescuer  and  Corjiscticn  protect- 
ing hiri  from  shano,   she  thought.     Kovisver,  it  was  her  own  fear  of 
buiailiation  that  prevented  her  fron  releasing  bJja  so  that  he  coiild   .^,,  .- 
face  Tip  to  the  reality  of  liis  problsn»*       .  • 

i 

After  the  nore  pr3S3ing  needs  of  the  spouse  are  resolvsd,  the 
chaplain  can  utilise  latf^r  sessions  for  educating  in  the  area  of  prob- 
lem dririiing  and  facts  about  alcoholisni.  Understanding  sone  of  the 
dynaialcs  of  xfiiat  alcohol  doss  and  '.Aat  alcoholisn  is  will  help  prepare 

the  fariily  *to  relate  to  the  alcoholic  in  ways  that  .lay  eventually 

26 
contri'bute  to  liis  beconing  open  to  help'."  . .'  - 

Supportive  counseling  by  the  chaplain  can  help  the  spouse  also 
to  cop-e-vjith  the  practical  problens  of  living.  The  faidJLies  of 
probles  drinkers  often  suffer  a  lack  of  sufficient  finances  to  prop- 
erly iaeet  the  needs  of  food  and  clothing,  -.ihen  the  wife,  of  a  problem 
drinker  turns  to  the  chaplain  for  help,  it  is  usually  out  of  desperation, 
as  ;va2:  pointed  out  in  Cliaptor  I.  A  conplete  assessnent  of  the  situation 
should  b3  done  by  the  cl-^plain  in  cooperation  vdth  comand  vdien  the  vaf  e 
requests  it.  The  chaplain  rtast  not  forget  that  he  is  a  spiritual 
leader  and  that  nrrjiy  whom  he  contacts  can  be  helped  from  reading  of 
the  scriptures  ani  through  prayer  vhen  appropriate.  The  practice  of 
prayer  can  be  a  strengthening  and  therapeutic  act. 
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"A  case  ^iistoxy  of  the  author. 
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The  chaplain  can  be  of  help  to  children  of  a  prcblairi  drirJcer 
by  r;;latinj^  to  then  in  a  ■.■;am  and  cairin^^  ■Vs^^-s'   Too  often,  fri^'ntened 
children  rsnain  unrecognized,  neglected,  unlo'/ed,  and  at  tlzes  abused 
in  the  f anil  y  of  a  probler.;  drinker,     3j  dratdng  ther^  cat  and  sho'.ring 
inttre^it  in  then,  the  chapLain  can  be  instrdnental  in  helping  then  to 
have  the  opportnnitj  and  the  eapaoity  to  choose  their  ot.t.  destir^. 

Incorporated  in  r.any  jiost-level  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Programs 
are  fcril^y-,  deps.ident,  and  teen  group  counseliiig  activities.     3one     . 

Centorc,     Referrals  to  these  and  ether  rsoourees  such  as  Al-Anon  and 
.\l3.-Tcen  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  chaplain's  ninistrj'  to  the  families 
of  prcbleri  drirJcerc. 

Fellow  Al-Anon  members  give  massive  emotional  support  to  the  wife 
,   ,   ,  participation  will  bring  the  wife  out  of  her  lonely,   frightened 
shell  and  helo  her  to  a  feelinrc-level  acceotance  of  her  husband's 
illness, '=^'' 

SUr^IAHY 

Effective  coun^-eling  is  v;arr.,   genuine,  accepting,   caring,  jjid 
trusting,     '.Tith 'probla-n  dririors  the  chaplain  mst  be  alert  to  the 
pitfall  Ox  being  used  as  a  Fatsj-,  a  Rescuer,   or  a  Persecutor.     The 
VaXzy  forgives  and  condones,  the  Rescuer  babies,  and  the  Persecutor 
condernnG  and  berates.     Usually  a  good  con  nan,  the  problem  drinker  has 
difficulty  in  honestly  facing  reality.     He  rrast  0V.T1  his  problem.     A 
cleiir  statenent  of  v;]iat  he  dssires   (a  contact)  and  wh^t  the  chaplain 
expect-  should  he  -atualli--  agreed  upon.     The  chaplain  can  use  uestalt 
technio;aes  to  pronote  avareness  of  reality  end  teach  the  principles 
of  TA  in  such  a  way  that  the  patient  can  choose  to  use  his  Adult. for 
problen  solving. 
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Sroun  cc'.ir;';8l:jrig  is  be-oonin^  quite  po^yjilar  and  is  proving 

tc  be  thsrapeuticall:,^  err?&ctiV9o     TAj  is  casicail;'  Oae  to  Cna  ccuTi- 
salini"  in  a  group  setting.     The  aodel  prossnt&d  is;  beginning  the  session 
T.lth  Kipsriential  g^'^'^P  crceixises,   than   /rorking  vrith  one  iiidi-ridual, 
3i!t3r;;ai^3  allov.i.n^  tine  for  feedback  and  group  interaction.     Le^ing 

*     grciip  laembsrs  to  accept  responsibility  for  thgnsslves  is  inportant, 
sxii,   Hor.e  £duc?iticn  in  thAs  area  nay  be  hr:;lpfal,    Cpt^cun.  size  for  the 

■'"  "'grotip  is  eight  to  ten  psrsonso     A  twelve  session  series  is  suggested  so 
that  :riC-;2,b&rs  nav  look  for.-.'ard  to  the  ending  of  the  group,   realizing 
thsir  nec-i  to  becor.e  autononous  rather  then  group  dependent,     Spiiltual- 
religioiis  groups  for  problem  driiuters  can  be  effectively  led  by  a 
chapi-afJi  if  be  insures  that  nenbers  utilize  their  Adult'  during  sessions. 

Problen  drinl-:ing  "oy  one  ne-iber  affects  the  -.vhole  fasiily  and 
eau~es  .-xich  strain.     Other  family  nienbers  car^  becone  the  Patsy,  the 
Hescra&r,  the  Pei'sec-Atoz*,  or  at  various  tices,   all  these  roles  in  relation 
to  the  pi-oblem  drirJ^er,     The  spouse  nust  emotionally  'release'  the  drinker 
and  l3t  hi:::  'o-^Jnl  his  proble^i  and  its  consequences.     The  chaplain  can 
help  ec.ur,ate  the  spouse  in  the  dynsmics  of  problen  drirJclng,  and  support 
her  irltYi  counseling  or  referral  in  practical  ever^^ay  problems  of  living, 
lisadi::^  of  3cr:.ptui-e,  and  prayer  are  often  therapeutic  acts  vrfaich 
strengthen  Isi  tfjr.es  of  stress.     Children  often  staffer  in  the  fanily  of 
a  prcble-r;  'drinker.     In  addition  to  personal  coun.seling,  the  chaplain  can 
r-sfer  fnily  .-nenbers  to  resources  s'lch  as:      (l)  jMcohol  and  Drug  Abixse 
?iX)grrjs:.::  v/jiiuh  pro'd-de  fanily,  dependent,  and  teen  counseling  acti'>rities, 
(£)  ?a.-ily  Counseling  Centers,    (3)  /J--^.on  and  Ala-Teen.    Ala-Teen  groups 
■basically  do  the  same  thimi  for  a  youth  in  the  faaiily  that  Al-Anon  dees 
for  the  srcuse  of  a  nroblen  drinker,  .- 
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cc::cnjsioN3 

Alcohol  acuse  is  now  reoornised  as  a  serious  probles  in  the 
Urdted  Statss  nilitar^^  ssi^.d-cgs,     Ths  unique  snvircnnent  of  the  siilitaiy 
tends  to  encourage  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,     I'lilitai::^''  secu- 
rity»  psri-onal  health,   cconorr/,   and  farAly  life  is  jaopai'dised  -..hen 
excessli's  dririing  re^-v.lts  in  a  treaLdovni  of  personality  and  oharactar 
bsharior.     The  Eepartnent  of  Defense  has  established  the  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Program  worldv.lde  in  order  to  prevent,  treat,  and 
rehabilitato  alcohol  and  ether  drug  abusers. 

The  nilitary  chaplain  can  naI-:3  a  special  contribution  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  problem  drinl-cers  because  of  his  religious -philosoph- 
ical backgrotind,  his  right  of  privile^e'd  conrrjinications,  and  his  posi- 
tion as  a.  staff  officer  as  well  as  ninistar. 

Transactional  .Analysis  has  provided  a  simple  vocabular;;,-  and  a 
siir.ple,   clear  way  of  describing  the  personality  and  how  it  interacts 
Vv-ith  others, 

Cestalt  therapy  has  eriphasized  the  centering  of  enotional 
eicperience  a-.-rar^ness  in  the  here  and  no;;.  ,      .  -     . 

Co-:bining  these  t'^o  concepts' and  techiniques  together  provides 
a  po%"erfal  therap'ev.tic  tool  in  counseling  prcbleri  drirJcers.     Probler. 
drii-kerrr  ca;i  be  helped  to  ne-.:  avra-reness  through  C-estalt  experir.ents, 
Gostalt  promotes  ai.'areness  of  i±.at  is  happening  and  TA  pronctes  under- 
stondiiag  cf  ho-.,  it  is  happening  ix\d  -.-.tict  kind  of  gane  he  is  plajidng. 
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Piittt£2g  these  concepts  togsther  in  v*.at  the  author  has  nSned  TAS  ' 
therapjr  has  resulted  in  a  pc-:er,-'\a  tool  Tor  j:ounselin2  in  an  t:v3s  or 
behavior  problons.     ?articip?jits  beconT  quite  involved  and  excited  be- 
cause of  its  ctrc-n-  enphasis  on  -what  is  happening  nov,  and  because  of 
its  easv  conprohsnsion.     The  rules  aro  clear,  concise,  and  easy  to 
follow, 

TA  personality  struoture  is  illustratod  ^^th  th^  diagran  of  -.•^^  •. 
Parent,  Adv.lt  and  Child  ego  states. 


Paren-t 


On 
"-I 


Adult 


Child 


7I1J?3     5 


SinilarlT,  Ferl's  jsstalt  personality  structure  can  be  described 
and  illustrated  in  ter.?-3  of  « top-dog',    »under-dos«,  and   «centerin~'. 


Top-dog 


Centering 


Under-dog 


:x?^    6 


y^ 


O.Q 


To  sa;7  that  TA  is  prinariH-y  concerned  vrith  Intve.  and  inter- 
personal tra::2r,cticnr,   and  '3e';"'T,lt  Is  concomsd  vri.th  tc;ins  a'.rare  of 
the  hero  and  now  experience  1^  to  use  different  terris  to  dsscii.be 
basically  the  sane  thing*     These  siriilarities  strengthen  the  use  of 
the  concepts  together, 

Gestalt  TA  . 

Beiai^i-Scperiencing  Operating -Transacting  ;.  -. 


FIGUR3    7 


Ta  ccribining  the  tiro  concepts  into  what  has  been  naaied  TA3,  a 
concept  of  Aware'  Transacting  resialts.     This  then,  is  the  iiltinate  goal  ' 
of  TAj  short-tern  counseling,  to  bring  the  problen  drinker  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Avraire  transacting,     Av/areness  allovrs  the  person  to  know  -what 
he  is  exparienoln^,  and  knowledge  of  which  ego  state  is  operating  gives 
the  individual  the  opportunity  to  choose  to  be  free  from  the  phoniness 
and  fear  of  unhealthy'  gane-plaj-lng,  to  be,  to  be  real,  and  to  be  sober. 

This  handbook  has  been  developed  in  order  to  introduce  nilitary 
chapLoins  to  "the  concepts  of  Transactional  Analysis  and  C-estalt  therapjj- 
in  counseling  problsm  drinkers.     Interested  readers  are  ad'.'i.sed.  to 
consult  the  follo>.'ing  sources  for  noro  cc^prohensive  infomation: 
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